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- SAWMILL STANDARDIZATION— 
AN ENGINEERING CHALLENGE 


Different conditions in small, medium, and large sawmills offer 
problems that will affect work on standards to prevent waste. 
The mill above produces 20,000 bd ft a day of pine. In Utah 
this is a ‘‘small'’ mill; in Western pine belt ‘‘medium"’; in 


Southeast ‘relatively large.'’ Even definitions need standards. 
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Marginal Notes 











Recognition for the Deserving— 
Procedures are not dramatic. The 
activities of standards engineers and 
members of committees developing 
standaras rarely if ever make news- 
paper headlines. Standards are the 
result. of procedures followed day 
after day. through year after year of 
effort—-the kind of day-by-day effort 
that goes into any process of getting 
a job done. They are the fruit of 
differences of 


agcree- 


compromises made, 


Viewpoint. ironed out, and 
ments reached. They require devo- 
tion to an idea. and imagination to 
carry on the grinding effort) year 
after year. The standard _ finally 
agreed upon in itself may not neces- 
sarily be dramatic. Instead. it is 
highly utilitarian -it is the floor on 
which manufacturer and user stand 
while reaching toward a higher goal. 

The grinding long-range work of 
standardization is carried on by men 
who rarely. if ever, receive recogni- 
tion or reward for their efforts. The 
American Standards Association be- 
lieves that they should be given ree- 
ognition. That is the reason for The 
Standards 


There is another award for those 


Medal (see page 85). 


who have made an outstanding con- 
tribution in putting to use, for na- 
tional benefit. the results of these 
day-by-day efforts. This is the How- 
ard Coonley Medal. 

Both these awards put into concrete 
form deserved appreciation for some 
of the hard work that has gone into 
the standardization program. 

You may also be interested in the 
record of some of the men who are 
giving their time and effort to the 
Officers of the 


Standards Boards (see page 78) have 


standard program. 


a heavy responsibility for keeping 
the work of 


groups in their fields moving for- 


standards-developing 


ward effectively. 


Europe Discovers Amertca— 


You may find a new booklet just 
published by ASA useful. This is a 
reprint of the speech delivered by 
William L. Batt at the Award Lunch- 





eon in November and published in 
the January issue of STANDARDIZA- 
TION. Entitled “Europe Discovers 
America.” the speech is now avail- 
able without charge from ASA in a 


convenient size for mailing— 1x 9 in. 


Supplements to the List 
of American Standards— 

If you would like to bring your 
price list of American Standards up- 
to-date, you may ask for addenda is- 
sued since publication of the most 
recent list in May 1952. Three sheets 
listing additional published American 
Standards have been issued. Copies 
of these supplementary sheets (July. 
1952: October, 1952: and December. 
1952) can be obtained without charge 
by writing the American Standards 
Association. [It is expeeted that a 
new edition of the Price List will be 


published early in the summer 


Strengthening the Procedures—- 
Procedures are ASA’s— stock in 
trade. That is why the news item 
“Alternates’ Role Clarified” (page 
73) has special significance. The ac- 
tion of ASA’s Standards Council in 
strengthening the role of alternate 
representatives on committees devel- 
oping American Standards is ex- 
pected to have a strengthening effect 


on the entire program. 


What Is Your Question? 

A new feature starts this month 
(page 95). You are invited to help 
make it a lively and valuable addi- 
tion to our discussions of standards 


problems. 


Some Old Standards Are Up-to- 
Date— 

Twenty-eight years ago a standard 
was approved by the American 
Standards Association. It is still up- 
to-date. In the interim it has con- 
tributed substantially to the safety of 
U.S. citizens. ASA’s reaflirmation 


process makes it possible to keep old 


but up-to-date standards actively on 
the books. (See article on page 81.) 


Our cover photo—courtesy of Mater Machine 
Works, Corvallis, Oregon 
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, Official U oo Photo 
Re-fueling from tanker alongside in the Pacific. Without a certain 


degree of standardization, this process would be difficult or impossible. 
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7... Bureau of Ships has made 
a survey of recent standardiza- 
tion benefits and has assembled 
what is believed to be its first report 
of that nature. While the complete 
document is not available for publi- 
cation, some parts are presented 
herein. The report has already had 
three good results. 
(1) It has given some measure of 
the benefits resulting from 
standardization. 
It has reminded all concerned 
that there must be an account- 
ing for money spent. 
It has set up a quick, easy 


system for reporting  stand- 


ardization savings and benefits. 


Small Beginnings 
At the end of 1950 a small group 


Savings and Benefits of Standardization 


the Bureau of Ships 


by R. V. Vittucci 


in the Navy Department was dele- 


gated the problem of planning the 


standardization program for the Bu- 
reau of Ships. This group was known 
as the Standardization Planning 
Branch. Approximately $700,000 was 
set aside at that time for standardiza- 
tion in the Bureau. This was to be 


distributed carefully among the many 


projects which required financing. 


Five General Categories of 
Standardization 
In planning the standardization 
program the general effort was di- 
vided into five categories. These are 
described briefly as follows: 


(1) Simplification This is the 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Flotilla of LST's (Landing Ship Tanks) loading. The magnitude of the supply problems en- 


countered in the Bureau of Ships’ work is a strong incentive to standardization wherever possible. 
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most common, most obvious. and 


probably the most profitable type of 


landardization. [Tt ineludes reduction 
in number of grades. types. colors. 
sizes, ete. as well as other steps lo 
ward interchaneeability By this 


means both the government and the 


manufacturer vain through lower 
costs resulting from longer produc 
lion runs, reduced stock inventories. 
and simplified maintenance, You may 
recall how standardization efforts on 
used in Navy Diesel en 


vines resulted in identifvine a single 


ball bearings 


ivpe bearing which ultimately re 


placed SE types previously Kept) on 
hand. Think of the savings in money. 
storage spice. re ord keeping. and 
complication resulting from such a 
When vou add to this the sav- 


ings due to increased availability and 


move 


interchangeabilitv, vou can readily 


realize how benefits begin to pyramid. 


()) Test Vethods 


find common methods of measuring 


All about us we 
in standard units the use of quart 
measures, vardsticks, weighing seales. 


thermometers, ete. In large precure- 





Vr Vittucet is Standardization Planning 
Engineer, Bureau of Ships, U.S. Navy De 
partment 

The opinions or assertions contained 
herein are the private ones of the author 
and are not to be construed as official or 
revealing the views of the Navy Depart 


ment or the naval service at large. 








ment operations such as those carried 


on by the Navy. it is necessary to 
measure still another aspect of the 
material and equipment) purchased. 
This aspect is quality. Just as meas- 
uring quantity requires standards, so 
This. 


then. is the purpose of working on 


also does measuring quality, 


standards for 
Without 


ardized test methods the Navy could 


test. methods to. set 


measuring quality. stand- 





Weather — made to 
order. These all- 
weather test chambers 


in a Bureau of Ships’ 
laboratory can dupli- 
cate almost anything 
Mother Nature gives 
us. Much work is under 
way on standardization 
of laboratory equip- 
ment, test requirements 
and test methods, espe- 
cially in the field of en- 
vironmental testing. 
Official U. S. Navy Photo 


nol hope to obtain goods of uniform 
quality from its widely scattered sup- 
ply sources, Establishing uniform 
test. methods will prevent conflicting 
appraisals which were formerly pos- 
sible when more than one test method 
was available. 

(3) Specification Development-—A 
specification intended for repeated 
use may properly be regarded as a 
the establishment of 


standard. — By 


a: r ) i Se © SPEEDS 
mandi ; 
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Navy's standardization program is reflected in every stage of ship construction. 
Above—laying keel of USS Saratoga in New York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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good standard specifications the Navy 
Department may repeatedly order a 
given material at various times from 
different sources and expect a high 
degree of uniformity and _ inter- 
changeability. Occasionally some lab- 
oratory testing on commercially 
available products may be necessary 
to obtain realistic performance data 
upon which to base military specifi- 
cations. This work is considered a re- 
lated part) of the standardization 
process and properly payable from 


standardization funds. 


(4) Reference Guides —- Once a 
standard is established it) becomes 
many times more useful if its ex- 
istence is well publicized in its field. 
Preparation of reference guides deal- 
ing with standards or standardiza- 
tion procedures is an important part 
of any standardization program. 
These guides may take many forms, 
such as pamphlets, handbooks, charts. 
or even movies. Repeated use of such 
references will inevitably result” in 


standardization. 


(5) Nomenclature--The most fun- 
damental tool in all standardization 
work is basic nomenclature. Without 
satisfactory terminology for com- 
municating each idea or term, most 
standardization efforts would come to 
naught. In the military cataloging 
process it was brought out that one 
item was called by many nares such 
as bushing. collar, sleeve, spacer, ete. 
Many names mean much confusion. 
The cataloging process. of course, re- 
sulted in the acceptance of one name 
for this item. 

Nomenclature is’ particularly im- 
portant in the field of international 
standardization where many different 
languages present an additional bar- 
rier to communication. Even our own 
language plays tricks on us. For in- 
stance. when we “table” a proposal 
we put it aside. When the British 
“table” a subject they do just the op- 
posite: they put it on the agenda. 


Who Got the Money 
At the end of 1950 requests began 
to pour in for funds to carry on 
standardization work. The amount 
needed was several times more than 
the total available. Each request was 


screened and given a priority depend- 
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ing upon the answers to the following 
questions: 
(1) Is the project real standardi- 
zation? 


(Z 


Does it show promise of sav- 


ing money, manpower or fa- 
cilities ? 

(3) What is the relative urgency 
of this project? 

(4) Is each technical branch of 
the Bureau getting a chance 
to do its share of standardiza- 


tion work? 


Based on the answers, the available 
money was distributed within the Bu- 
reau of Ships. each Branch being 
notified in writing of the amount com- 
mitted to its projects. Of the original 
$700,000, approximately — $150,000 
was set aside for the Armed Serv- 
ices Electro-Standards Agency where 
standardization work is coordinated 


in the field of electronics components 








for all three military departments. 
The latter work is not taken up in 


this article. 


How They Spent It 

Most of the actual work was done 
in government laboratories or ship- 
vards best equipped for the particu: 
lar problem. However, when it was 
advantageous, some work was accom: 
plished by commercial agencies. 
Standardization money is normally 
obligated by contracts or project 
orders. either of which permil the 
actual spending to be spread out over 
three years. Good standardization is 
seldom a rapid process. As a result, 
several years may elapse between the 
time of giving money and the time of 


receiving results, 


Measuring Results—A Universal 
Problem 
It has been nationally recognized 


that obiaining a precise measure of 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Shake-em-up, too! This test chamber will not only simulate desired weather 
conditions, but will vibrate components at the same time. Standardization of 
test methods will permit testing several types of components simultaneously. 








savings resulting from standardiza- 
tion is a difficult problem. Even now, 
American industry is cooperating 
with the American Standards Associa- 
tion in a nationwide effort to find 





Summary of Results of Fiscal Year 1951 Standardization Pre 


|. Nine (9) proves reid in reduction of sight-two (82) type, ss, variation, 
sta, tiilhe teenasesd Gehed: peticey Bee sag Be toe mgm hag the govern- — 
ment and the manufacturers the many benefits of simplification and 





(1) Insulating varnishes : + type discontinued ways and means of measuring and re- 
(2) Standard end general type plans reduced from TL nae Se P ae porting standardization savings. 
7 ni Ps leul age sats pe sheacreat shut Aces Savings and benefits resulting from 
radiographic inspections of metals) reduced from _ Stypesto! work supported by 1951 money would 
(5) Packaging for electrodes reduced from .......... 3 types to | normally have been called for about 
(6) Gas welding torches reduced from ......... allot 10 types to I June 1953. However, an approximate 
(7) Crimping tool dies for terminal lugs reduced from 2 types to I measure of results was needed before 
*(8) Service specifications for rust preventive com- cao this time. In August 1952 a report 
*(9) con cibcskee ieee caer ps aad Sara was requested from the various 
ae. groups that had received money ask- 


» oe (28) projects contributed to the development of thirty-three (33) 
andard test methods of which the following have been carried to completion: 
(1) Test procedures for carbon dioxide and chlorine absorption capacity 
and moisture content of soda lime. 
(2) Test methods for phosphate chemicals. 
(3) Test methods for asbestos and glass in fabrics. 
(4) Test method to determine depth of grain on offset plates. 
(5) Test method for low hydrogen electrodes. 
3. Thirty-one (31) projects resulted in the development of or revision to the follow- 
ing fifty-eight (58) specifications: 


ing them to give results to date. Al- 
though money had already been re- 
ceived under budgets for the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953, this study was 
limited to benefits resulting from 
standardization funds received during 
fiscal year 1951 only. Some of the 
projects reported are not quite com- 
plete as indicated; still other projects 





*MIL-L-9000A  MIL-S-17227.  *MIL-M-3147 MIL-P-15933 _ *18FI ‘ 

MIL-S-17063  MIL-16245A —- MIL-I-17205 ss MIL-P-15934  *MIL-B-3743 are of such long duration that they 

so (SHIPS)  *MIL-G-15342  MIL-T-15126 = MIL-P-15935 PempeatyeN will be continued for several years 
L-D-595A = *40-T-9 L-P-406 MIL-P-15936 ‘ Fs ani cas ‘ atne " 

°0.7.471 *6SSOPD- MIL-P-79 MILP.16198  ®MIL.A.20222 and financed by money obtained dur 

*JAN-C-266  *MIL-D-I5170 — MIL-I-631A_ = MIL-C-16173 *MDS-41T-18H ing several fiscal years. 

Boom y (INT) *MIL-D-3134 JAN-V-1137.  *MIL-C-15205 te In order to facilitate reporting, a 
L-S-16113  *MIL-D-3135 = *MIL-1-17214  *MIL-P-20218 n , a (eaat t, raat ‘e 
*Z7-R-601 MILD.2904  °MILS eMILC.16961 simple blank form was supplied for 
*SS.C.466 *MIL-D-16680  *MIL-C-15203  *MIL-S-901A MIL-P-16501 each project. This form named the 
MIL-F.5571 *MIL-D-2132 *JAN-P-102 MIL-P-3125 MIL-P-16502 commonest types of savings in order 
cetera Pramas MIL-P-15932 ee to stimulate the thinking of the per- 
» Ten (10 projects developed standard nomenclature e following: ons re ine NN smorand - 

sons reporting, .\O memorandum was 

|) Shipfelt (MIL-S-17227) and double planking cement (MIL-C-16245A). ete “se “ae : 
(2) El | taal cloth and tape (MIL1-17208). required, the blank itself being mad 
3) Electrical clamps and lug terminals; pressure gtip (MIL-E-16366). up as a return-addressed memoran- 

2 4) X-ray film and exposure dum. The form was a compromise. 
re vege inedetiog vorbh (MRA-1137). Although it did not ask for all the 
*(7 Csstsla anatteg (ar achainh atin (MIL-C-16961). information that was desired, it did 
*(8) Low hydrogen welding electrodes (MIL-E-986). provide for obtaining a reasonable 
“is te jeraeres >: for Shipbuilding, Appendix 5, Welding. amount of information in a_ short 
= é time from engineers already severely 





5. Miscellaneous Savings (Space, money, critical materials). 
Data on money savings are mostly being withheld pending actual procurement. 
(1) Space, cost, and record keeping saved by elimination of 59 van- 
dykes for standard plans held at each of 15 Naval activities plus 59 draw- 
ings held at each of 117 activities. 
(2) Universal crimping tool dies require one-half the space occupied 
when two types were in use. 
(3) $5,000 worth of zinc saved by standardizing on non-metallic press 


burdened with other reports. It 


worked! 


Summary of Benefits and Savings 
The detailed reports, although very 
interesting, are too numerous to re- 


peat here. In fact, only a portion of 


sp ER in welding electrodes through reduction of deterioration the summary of these reports is pre- 
brought about by new standardized packaging. sented at left. Most engineers were 

*(5) By standardizing on 20 kw 120v d-c 1800 rpm Diesel-generator sets overly conservative and were reluc- 
in lieu of 1200 rpm sets, 400 pounds copper end 1800 pounds of steel will tant about reporting savings until 


be saved annually, Money savings will approximate $16,000 annually and 
space saving will be about 6 cu ft per unit. Also the number of units to be 

kept in stock will oe ee ee een eb See ON 

: ~ adopt adequate specifica concerning noise and vibration re- 
luction. 


procurement was actually completed 
and a period of operation observed. 
By the time the next report is due, a 








(6) Estimated annual saving of $150,000 in inspection time brought 
about by supplying reference guide on rubber testing for Naval Inspection 
personnel, 


* Projected.—Not complete at time of reporting. 


large number of projects will have 
progressed to such an extent that 
many more quantitative results should 
be forthcoming. 
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News of International 
Projects 


WEDEN is arranging a meeting 
of ISO/TC 61 on Plastics in 
late July or early August of this 

year. This will follow the meeting of 
the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry. Secretariat of 
this international committee is held 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion as USA member of ISO. 
e 

A number of new projects have 
been proposed and ISO has _for- 
warded the suggestions to ISO mem- 
ber organizations for their vote. 

Unification of national standards 
for gymnastic and sport equipment 
was proposed by the German national 
standards body. One primary pur- 
pose would be to help participants in 
international competitions by provid- 
ing equipment that meets the same 
standards in different countries in 
which they compete. Dimensions and 
weights as well as functional require- 
ments and specifications would be 
considered, including the degree of 
springiness of gymnastic parallel bars, 


for example. and qualities of ma- 
terials used. 
’ 
A vote of the Safety Standards 


Board is being taken on whether the 
United States should participate in an 
international project on Safety Colors. 
The work was proposed by the Neth- 
erlands standards association. Re- 
plies to a canvass of three sectional 
committees handling work on safety 
colors are being studied by the Safety 
Standards Board. These committees 
cover Scheme for the Identification 
of Piping Systems, Al3; Specifica- 
tions for Accident Prevention Signs, 
Z35: and Safety Color Code for 
Marking Physical Hazards, 753. 
. 

International unification of tech- 
nical terminology used in automatic 
process control is the purpose of a 
new project proposed by the German 
national standards body. Such unifi- 
cation would avoid misunderstand- 
ings between producers and users of 
automatic process control equipment 
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in regard to guaranty clauses, the re- 
quest for the project explains. The 
American Standards Association has 
referred the proposal to a number of 
organizations that may be interested. 


A new international project on in- 
secticides has been requested by the 
British Standards Institution, which 
forwarded a list of generic names for 
pesticides for consideration in mak- 
ing the decision. ge list was devel- 
oped by the U. 
Committee on Pa Control. 


. Interdepartmental 
A can- 
vass of organizations interested in 
the subject of agricultural insecti- 
cides, fungicides, and pest destroyers 
is being made by the American 
Standards Association to determine 
whether ASA should vote for initi- 





ragutt se 





The canvass will also indicate whether 
ASA should take an active part in 
the project if it is initiated. 
° 

Unification of specifications for op- 
erating mining machinery and equip- 
ment, and of national standards for 
mine safety and inspection will be the 
subject of an international project df 
recommendations of the German na- 
tional standards association are ac- 
cepted. The proposal has been sent 
to the Mining Standards Board for 





ating such an international project. its recommendation as to ASA’s vote. 





Role Clarified 


The right of every organization having an important interest in a standard 


Alternates’ 


to register its views and to vote on approval of the standard is the foundation 
of the American Standards Association. A possible weak spot in that founda- 
tion was plugged by ASA’s Standards Council early this year. 

To assure representation on an ASA sectional committee in case their offi- 
cial representative may be unable to attend meetings or vote on a committee 
action, many member organizations have named alternate representatives. Re- 
cently it was discovered that some alternates have been ineffective because they 
have not been kept informed of work going on in the committees. In one case 
referred to ASA’s Committee on Procedure for study, a committee member 
was unable to vote because he was absent from the country. The cooperating 
body which had appointed him as a member asked their alternate member to 
vote. They found that the alternate knew nothing about the matter being voted 
upon. The Committee on Procedure was asked the question: “Was it the 
responsibility of the principal to keep the alternate informed, or the duty of 
the sponsor to keep both principal and alternate informed?” 
the committee found that many such cases have arisen 
In some 


On investigation, 
and have been a cause of delay in sectional committee operations. 
cases, investigation disclosed, neither the alternate representative nor the co- 
operating organization which appointed the representative have been contacted 
by the sponsor organization in an attempt to obtain a vote. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Procedure, the ASA Standards 
Council has instructed the ASA staff to write the various sponsor organizations 
requesting that alternates be treated as members of committees. Sponsors are 
being asked to see that, in addition to technical material, alternates receive 
copies of letter ballots. Alternates’ 
of a ballot from the principal concerned. 


ballots will be counted only in the absence 
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Reproduced from Case Wood Engravings, Courtesy J. |. Case Co. 





Wood cut showing sawmill in action from catalog of 1882. 


Sawmill Standardization—An Engineering Challenge 


AK standardization of sawmill 
performance and sawmill prac- 


tice is no longer only “desir- 
able.” It is “urgent” in view of the 
increasing number of small and 
medium-sized sawmills which cut 
about half of the total lumber pro- 
duced in this country. Smaller mills 
businesses run with minimum capi- 
tal and labor requirements—are not 
interested in expending time and 
money on conservation — practices 
which may not show up as immediate 
profits, 

Standardization of small and 
medium mill performance presents a 
unique challenge. Sawmill operators 
are independent and highly individu- 
alistic businessmen who do not see 
eye to eye with each other on what 
are desirable mill practices, Organiza- 
tions formed by mill operators in this 
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category are rather loosely held to- 
gether and rarely can speak for the 
individual operators. Furthermore, 
sawmill practices are largely a result 
of custom rather than engineering 
developments. This situation is gradu- 
Another difficulty in 
the way of standardization in sawmill 


ally changing. 


practice is the difference in sawing 
methods and timber in the Southeast 
and the Pacific Northwest, the two 
largest lumber-producing regions in 
the United States. Moreover, each 
size of sawmill presents its own prob- 
lems. Practices which hold for the 
small sawmill do not apply for the 
medium and large mills. 

This fact is further complicated by 
the variation in what is considered a 
“small” sawmill. For instance, a 
sawmill producing under 6 million 
board feet a year (about 20,000 


board feet a day) is considered a 
small sawmill in the Pacific States. In 
the Southeast such production would 
make a mill comparatively large. 


Definitions required first 

The first need, in considering stand- 
ardization in the sawmill field, is for 
definitions which will hold in all 
areas and under all conditions. The 
second requirement is to realize that 
standards for the different classifi- 
cations will necessarily differ. 

A suggested classification for size 
of mill is on the basis of board feet 
per 8-hour shift:- 

A small mill is one which produces 
less than 20,000 board feet per 8- 
hour shift. 

A medium-sized mill cuts between 
20,000 and 75,000 board feet per 8- 
hour shift. 
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Interior of Western stud mill showing 
carriage, saws, and rail. When the 
carriage track is not stiff enough to 
maintain its initial straightness, the 
carriage wobbles sidewise as it goes 
through the saw, thereby producing 
wavy lumber. 


A large mill is one which produces 
over 75,000 board feet per 8-hour 
shift. 

Each of the above size classifica- 
tions requires different standards of 
performance. 

In considering the development of 
performance standards for small saw- 
mills, two specific points have been 
mentioned : 

(1) Performance standards for ob- 
taining increased precision of sawing. 

(2) Performance standards for re- 
ducing the wicth of the saw kerf. 


Reasons for lack of precision in 
sawing (or sizing) 


From our experience in the field. 
we can define the most prevalent 
reasons for waste relating to point 
one. 

Inaccurate setting and varying 
thicknesses of boards, the primary 
reasons for waste, are caused by a 
variety of mechanical factors: 

(1) Carriage track not stiff enough 
to maintain its initial straightness. 
The carriage wobbles sidewise as it 
goes by the saw, thereby producing 
wavy lumber. 

(2) Lack of sufficient power on 
the saw. As the saw goes into the 
log, it is crowded, causing it to 
curve in and out of the log if there 
is not enough power on the saw. 
(Western mills are usually more 
highly powered than Southeastern 
practice calls for, but this condition 
still is prevalent in the West.) 

(3) Lack of structural stiffness in 
the carriage frame and headblocks 
and knees. When knees wobble, or 
wheels wobble during sawing, wavy 
lumber is produced. 

(4) Knees not squared properly 


Dogs (spikes or hooks that grip the 
log) prevent the backstand from wob- 
bling as it goes through the saw and 
thus help prevent mis-manufactured 
lumber. 
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with the headblocks, resulting in non- 
uniform lumber. 

(5) Lack of dogging on the end 
headblocks makes the  backstand 
wobble as it goes through the saw, 
producing mis-manufactured lumber. 

(6) Poor setworks maintenance 
and the mechanical difficulties in- 
herent in some types of setworks are 
also responsible for the mis-manufac- 
tured lumber which causes consider- 
able mill waste. 


Methods for reduction of saw kerf 
(1) In the small mills, employment 
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of rift-type saws in edgers reduces 
saw kerf. 

(2) Medium mills can profitably 
employ rift saws in edgers; also band 
resaws and circular headrigs. The 
use of solid tooth circular saws in the 
headrig should be encouraged to give 
a small saw kerf. Where a mill has 
a band resaw, it employs a filer who 
can also file the circular saw. 

(3) Large mills cam employ cant 
gangs which give a smaller saw kerf. 
The use of resaws should be encour- 
aged, as well as subsidiary wood 

Mater Machine Works 
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waste utilization equipment such as 


lath plants, ete. 


How does standardization fit into 
this picture? Where can standardiza- 
tion be employed to reduce the enor- 
mous amount of wood that is at 
present wasted by sawmills? 

Large mills can and do reduce 
wood waste by installing band mills. 
resaw plants, lath mills, broom handle 
factories, and salvage operations. 
Medium mills, depending on thei 
can also employ 


timber resources, 


conservation measures —band— mills. 
resaws: they can invest in mechanized 
operation which assures greater ac- 
curacy in high-speed mills. Usually. 
lath mills and other waste utilization 
operations are not practical for this 
class of mill. 

Small mills. on the other hand, can- 
not afford the heavy capital invest- 
ment such as that required by band 
mills and other sound conservation 
practices, Their only hope is better 
machinery to begin with. 

In standardization of sawmill ma- 
chinery for small and medium mills 
lies their greatest hope for improved 
wood utilization. 

Performance and design standards 
of the foilowing type should be set up 


for small and medium sawmills: 


(1) SetworRs 


required so the setting is within cer- 


Standardization is 


2 in. in testing. 


Setworks should be tested for stand- 
ards confirmation during manufactur- 
ing. installation, and use. 

(2) Sawing standards—These are 
required so that the saw does not run 


in and out of the leg more than a 


certain minimum amount, say 1/52 
in. in 16 ft. 
(3) Design of sawmills — Stand- 


ards should provide that a sawmill 
with so many men and a_ certain 
amount of horsepower, cutting cer- 
tain timber, produces so much = in 
board feet per shift. 

(4) Sawmill machinery Stand- 
ards are required in sawmill ma- 
chines — track gages, track weight, 
track design, track placement with re- 
lation to saw; log deck design; edger 
design and powering, etc. There are 
no standards in the field to apply to 
these. 

Fach manufacturer has his own 
standards. and there is little inter- 
changeability from one manufactur- 
er’s products to another. [t should be 
mentioned that certain progress has 
been made in the design and power- 
ing of band mills among older manu- 
facturers. However, there are few 
standards for circular mills. where 
they are most necessary. 

(5) Portable mills Ain eflicient 
small portable mill is urgently re- 
quired in the field not a cheap mill. 


but one which is as durable and effi- 


Standard sizes of angle and dimensions of V rail (used as guide rail of sawmill 
carriage track) do not exist at present. 
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cient’ as the stationary mill, with 
portability features added. 
(6) Performance standards—There 
need to be more studies on perform- 
ance of saws related to the horse- 
power applied, such as the work at 
the Forest Products Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis, by C. N. Telford. 
Readily available facts and figures on 
this and other aspects of sawmill 
operation would contribute greatly to 


economical use of power and logs. 


Standardization ot sawmill ma- 
chinery is desirable for conservation 
reasons and also in the larger picture 
of economical operation of sawmills. 
When sawmills can put logs through 
the mill at lesser cost per board foot, 
they can afford the time and money 


for conservation practices, 


How Sawmill Operators Benefit 

by Standardization 

Their purchasing dollars will buy 
better machinery. 

Machinery will fit interchangeably 
in sawmills. 

Parts replacement will be easier 
and more economical. 

Parts will be more available. 

Lower prices should be possible on 
standard machinery and parts. 

Sawmills can carry fewer parts in 
stock. 

Sawmills will not require machine 
shops of their own to maintain 
machinery. 

Generally, maintenance should be 
considerably cheaper. 

Standardized equipment will mean 
lower installation costs. 

Standardized equipment will mean 
cheaper machinery replacement be- 
cause the mill will not require rede- 
signing and rebuilding to accommo- 
date machinery from different manu- 


facturers. 


How Sawmill Machinery 
Manufacturers Benefit by 
Standardization 
Fewer models will be required. 

Better machinery will be produced. 

They will be able to sell machinery 
at lower prices. 

They will need to carry smaller 
stocks of parts. 

They will be able to do more re- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A B Cc D 
Thickness variation in inch lumber produced by (A) a sash gang saw; (B) a good circular saw; (C) average of || band 
saws; (D) average of six circular headsaws. Each pile has 100 blocks. Blocks in each vertical tier for each pile are uni- 
formly thick but differ one thirty-second inch in thickness from those adjacent. Tallest tier in each represents the 
thickness for which the saws were set. 
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This is one type of small sawmill of welded frame construction which makes good provision for structural stiffness for 
yP good p 


the carriage track and fair provision for proper functioning of knees, dogs, and setworks. 
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(Continued from page 760) 
search and development on new and 
improved machines. 

Phey will be 


custom building. 


required to do less 


Sales costs will be lowered because 
sales will not need to be custom sales. 
kngineering on installation and 
blueprints will be cheaper. 
They will be able to use 


such as setworks, valves. 


standard. 

ized parts, 

cvlinders 
Safety standards can be improved. 


It would seem then that the burden 


for improved conservation methods in 
sawmill performance lies with the 
sawmill machinery manufacturer and 
the help he can give, along with State 
and Federal agencies, to the small 
sawmill operator. If manufacturers 
can get together. with the help and 
advice of the 
Association. to formulate machinery 


American Standards 


standards which all manufacturers 


a great forward step 
behalf of 
and conservation of our 
e 


can adhere to. 


will have been taken) in 
lumbering 


natural resources. 


New Sawmill Project Requested 


ray 

| Hk American Standards Associa- 
tion has been asked to initiate a proj- 
ect designed to reduce waste of some 
118 million cubie feet of solid wood 
that occurs annually in’ the produe- 
tion of lumber. 

A conference of national organiza- 
tions concerned was held January 16. 
as a result of a request from. the 
Defense 


that ASA consider the problem, The 


Production Administration 
conference proposed that the project 
cover performance standards for the 
small) sawmills. 


equipment used by 


with a view fo securing increased 


precision of sawing and = minimum 
waste of material, 
Standardization of sawmill — per- 


formance is greatly needed, it) was 
reported, for both reasons of conser- 
vation and for more economical 
operation of the sawmills. EB. A. Pratt. 
of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, in presenting the proposal for 
the project, stated that the fieure of 
a half billion cubie feet of solid wood 
wasted per vear is based on a study 
made by the Forest Service in 1945 
and 1916, 
The Forest: Service study further 
revealed, he said, that about SO per- 
cent of primary manufacturing waste 
vecurs in the production of lumber. 
A little less than half of the total waste 
is sawdust. shavings. and other fine 
material; the rest is slabs, edgings. 
and trimmings. Of this fine material 


some 59 percent was, at the time of 





the survey. being used for fuel. The 


remainder constituted solid wood 


totally lost. 

{spokesman for the Bureau of 
Ships stated that wood is becoming 
more and more important to the ship- 
Special quality 


building program. 


requirements are needed to withstand 


hard usage and assure — lasting 
durability for the decking on air- 
craft. carriers. for instance, where 


planes come in at a speed of 100 
miles per hour. The project. he said. 
is a challenge to the lumber industry. 
to the machine industry, and to stand- 
ards agencies interested in improving 
performance requirements of | ma- 
terials for defense. 

The proposal, Mr Pratt explained. 
had its origin in the conservation 
activities being pursued by Govern: 
ment agencies under the necessities 
of the present limited emergency and 
in preparation for an eventual more 
extensive mobilization, 

According to the Forest) Service 
study, 15 percent of the total lumber 
cut in the country now comes from 
mills producing less than 5,000,000 
board feet annually. 

Organizations representing — both 
vovernment and industry participated 
in the discussions. 

The conference recommended that 
the American Soe iety of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Forest) Products Re- 
search Society. and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association — be 


considered as possible Sponsors, e 


New Officers 


HE Standards Boards, top co- 
ordinating committees in charge 
of technical work on American 
Standards. have started the year with 
election of a number of new officers 
and re-election of others. Formerly 


known as correlating committees, 
these supervisory groups have started 
the year, too, with uniform new 
names (see StpzN. Feb 1953, p 56). 
The men who are responsible for the 
effectiveness of work 


American Standards Association pro- 


done under 
cedures are corporation and associa- 
tion executives who are well known 
for the important service they have 


viven their industries. 


The Safety Standards Board— 
Edward R. Granniss, manager of 
the Engineering and Loss Prevention 
Department. Royal-Liverpool  Insur- 
ance Group, New York, is the new 
chairman of the Safety Standards 
Board. H. B. Duffus. manager, Acci- 
dent Prevention Service of Westing- 
Electric Pitts- 


burgh, is new vice-chairman. 


house Corporation, 


Mr Granniss has been active in 
safety work for nearly 30 years. He 
has held positions with the Travelers 
Insurance National 


Safety Council. the National Conser- 


Company, the 


vation Bureau, and as a faculty mem- 
ber of New York 
1912. he was commissioned as a 


Major in the Army and became Chief 


University. In 
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Help Spark Work on Standards 


of the Safety and Health Branch, 
Office of Provost Marshall General, 


directing the Army safety program. 


He was made a Lieutenant Colonel in 
1911. He planned and organized the 
theater safely activities in Europe and 
was awarded the Legion of Merit in 
1915 for “facilitating a major con- 
servation of manpower and war ma- 
terials.” 

After the war. he returned to the 
Conservation Bureau in New York 
City. and in July 1916 joined the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. his 
present post. 

Colonel Granniss is chairman of 
the Engineering and Project Commit- 
tee of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. a past president 
of the W ashington Safety Society, a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, and a member of numerous 
technical associations. He is the au- 
thor of many pamphlets on health 
and safety and has contributed to 


leading safety magazines. 





H. B. Duffus 


Mr Duffus is very active in stand- 
ards work in the safety field. He 
represents the American Society of 
Safety Engineers on the ASA Safety 
Standards Board and the National 
Safety Council or the National Elee- 
trical Manufacturers Association on 
several safety committees. In_ his 
work with the Westinghouse Corpora. 


tion. Mr Duffus serves as a consultant 
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in accident prevention to the operat- 


ing personnel at 37 plants and 39 dis- 


trict manufacturing and repair de- 


partment locations. 


The Construction Standards Board— 


New oflicers were also elected by 
the Construction Standards Board. 
Morgan Strong, Executive Secretary 
of the Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials of the State 
of New York. is chairman: with C. A. 
Willson. American lron and Steel In- 
stitute. as vice-chairman. Municipal 
officials of New York State, repre- 
sented in the Conference of which Mr 
Strong is the administrative head. 
have an active interest in work on 
building code standards. Recently 
many cities in the State of New York 
have adopted up-to-date — building 
codes based on performance stand- 
ards rather than detailed specifiea- 
tions. and which make liberal refer- 
ence to American Standards in the 
building field. Mr Strong has repre- 
sented the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation on the Construction Standards 
Board (formerly the Building and 
Construction Correlating Committee ) 
since 19-17, 

As Research Engineer of the Amer- 
ican Lron and Steel Institute. Mr Will- 
son is in charge of reinforced con- 
crete research for the producers of 
reinforcing steel. He is a member of 


the American Society of Civil Engi- 





C. A. Willson 


neers, American Concrete Institute, 
and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Before the war Mr 
Willson was Structural Engineer for 
the State Architect of Wisconsin and 
was in charge of structural design of 
buildings for the state university and 
all other state institutions. During 
the war Mr Willson developed design 
standards and specifications as engi- 
neer for the War Production Board 
and National Housing Agency. Mi 
Willson represents the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers on the Stand- 
ards Council of the American Stand- 
ards Association as well as on the 


Construction Standards Board. 


The Mining Standards Board— 


On the Mining Standards Board, 
Otto Herres. vice-president of the 
Combined Metals Reduction Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, was elee- 
ted vice-chairman representing — the 
metals groups. Mr Herres is director 
and vice-president of the Utah Min- 





Otto Herres 


ing Association. He is chairman of 
the subcommittee on ‘Tariffs. Stock- 
piling. and Government Emergency 
Minerals Program of the American 
Mining Congress: and is a member 
of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. He 
knows the mining business from the 
eround up. having started his career 


as miner and millman at metal mines 
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Ephraim Freedman 


in Colorado, Nevada, and Utah, dur- 
ing his college years. From the time 
he first started work as a graduate en- 
gineer he served as resident engineet 
and superintendent of construction 
for the Utah Fuel Company, and as- 
sisted in 


opening and developing 


large coal mines. After progressing 
successively from superintendent, to 
vice-president: and general manager 
of the United States Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Company, Mr Herres 
became Consulting Engineer for vari- 
ous coal and metal mines in 1938, 
He managed the opening, organiza 
tion, and operation of the MacIntyre 
property of the National Lead Com- 
pany at Tahawu, New York, produc- 
ing titanium and iron concentrates. 
In 1950 he was called to Washington 
by the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion to assist with work on the gov- 
ernment defense program, on loan 
from the Combined Metals Reduction 
Company. There he served as chief 
of the Lead-Zine Branch and as ad- 
visor to the State Department on the 
Copper-Zine-Lead Committee of the 
International Materials Conference. 
Officers re-elected by the Mining 
Standards Board are M.D. Cooper, 
Director of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, 
H. H. Otto, Hudson Coal Company, 


Chairman: and 


vice-chairman on behalf of the coal 


groups. 


The Electrical Standards Board— 


On the Electrical Standards Board. 
one new vice-chairman has been 


elected. 


Ardenia Chapman 


Virgil M. Graham. Associate Di- 
rector of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Association. is the new 
chairman of the Communications and 
Electronic Division. and as such is 
also vice-chairman of the Electrical 
Standards Board. 

In addition to his position with 
RTMA. Mr Graham is chairman of 
the Joint Electron Tube Engineering 
Council and Director of Technical 
Relations of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts. Ine. 

In his new position as chairman 
of the Communications and Elec- 
tronic Division, Mr Graham will as- 
sist in the standardization work of 
ASA in the fields of television, radio. 
and allied industries. He also serves 
electron 


as technical advisor on 





Virgil M. Graham 


Albert E. Johnson 





tubes to the U.S. National Committee 
of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission. He is very active in 
promoting increased standardization 
in the electron tube industry through- 
out the world. In 1952 he was a 
member of the United States delega- 
tion to the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion in Scheveningen, Holland. He 
will also be a delegate to the 1953 
meeting which will be held in July 
in Opatija, Yugoslavia. 

Charles Rufus Harte. Consulting 
Engineer of New Haven, Connecticut, 
was re-elected chairman of ESB and 
P. H. Chase, Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Engineering, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman of the Power Di- 
vision and also a vice-chairman of 
ESB. 


The Consumer Standards Board— 


The Consumer Standards Board 
under the chairmanship of Richard S. 
Burke, Manager of the Merchandise 
Testing & Development Laboratories 
of Sears Roebuck & Company, has 
elected Ephraim Freedman, Director 
of the Bureau of Standards of R. 
H. Macey & Company, New York, 
as first’ vice-chairman. Rounding 
out the representation of this ex- 
ecutive group, Miss Ardenia Chap- 
of Home 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 


man. Dean Economics, 
adelphia. is serving as second vice- 
chairman. and Albert E. Johnson. Di- 
rector of Trade Relations. National 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Twenty-Eight Year Old Standard 


Contributes to Civilian Defense 


N line with one of its regular tech- 
niques for keeping American 
Standards up to date, the Amer- 

ican Standards Association has reaf- 
firmed an action taken 28 years ago. 
The results of that action have pene- 
trated into every community through- 
out the country and are today ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. In 1925, 
the American Standard for Fire-Hose 
Coupling Screw Threads was first ap- 
proved. It was reaflirmed in 1947, 
and again reaffirmed in 1953. 

The standard had been developed 
under the leadership of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
American Water Works Association, 
and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, who built on the 
work begun 18 years earlier by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
Their aim was to prevent recurrence 
of disasters which had occurred in a 


number of cities when fire-fighting 


equipment, rushed to the aid of one 


town by another, had stood by help- 
lessly because of differences in screw 
threads. 

During the 28 years since this 
standard was first given ASA ap- 
proval it has been adopted almost uni- 
versally throughout the United States. 
Some of the larger cities do not fol- 
low the standard exactly: however, 
they recognize that their equipment 
is nonstandard and carry adapters 
that make it possible to fit their hose 
couplings on standard hydrants. 

Most difficult problem to solve, ac- 
cording to officials of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is not 
the use of standard screw threads by 
municipalities. The problem lies in 
the many individual plants, hotels, 
and institutions with private fire-fight- 
ing equipment, much of which may 


still retain nonstandard screw threads. 
The difficulty of locating and chang- 
ing-over all of this private equipment 
is one of the principal reasons for 
lack of change-over in the big cities. 

By 1942, the majority of cities in 
the United States had converted to the 
American Standard. In that year the 
Office of Civilian Defense recognized 
the importance of this measure as a 
national defense weapon and adopted 
the American Standard screw thread 
for emergency fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Today, discussions of possible 
future programs for civilian defense 
again bring the importance of inter- 
community interchangeability of fire- 
fighting equipment into prominence. 

Reaflirmation of American Stand- 
ard Fire Hose Coupling Serew 
Threads, B26-1925, attests to the fact 
that the standard is still up to date 


and technically acceptable. 





ASA’s International 
Activities 
Studied 


A study was made recently to deter- 
mine whether special procedures 
should be set up by the American 
Standards Association for its interna- 
tional activities. On recommendation 
of the Association’s Committee on 
Procedure, the Standards Council and 
the Board of Directors have both now 
ruled that the procedures and rules 
that guide ASA’s regular work are 
adequate for its international work. 
When international work is handled 
through sectional committees the es- 
tablished sectional committee proce- 
dure is sufficient, it was decided. In 
case sectional committee procedure is 
not appropriate for international 
work, the Association’s General Ac- 
ceptance Method may be used, or 
the question may be referred to a 
committee of a national organization 
competent in the field, or it may 


even be referred to an especially cre- 
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ated committee representative of all 
groups concerned. The basic prin- 
ciples of ASA procedures must apply 
in all cases, and any method used is 
to be approved and supervised by the 
appropriate Standards Board. 

In answer to a question as to 
whether participation by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association in inter- 
national work is legal in terms of the 
Association’s Constitution and By- 
Laws, the Board and Council ruled 
that it is. Acceptance of the secre- 
tariat of an international project is 
appropriate within the provisions of 
the ASA Constitution, they ruled. and 
is in no way contrary to the constitu- 
tional restrictions to ASA’s activities: 
“but not to formulate standards.” 





Project Requested 
for Safe Use of 
Beta Rays 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion has been asked to initiate a proj- 
ect for development of standards to 





insure safety in the use of beta-ray 
sealed sources in industrial applica- 
tions. 

Radio-isotopes are being used more 
and more extensively in industry, the 
request points out, Precautions should 
be taken to insure safe design, manu- 
facture, installation, and use of this 
equipment. 

Two distinct hazards are presented 
by the use of isotopes. One is radia- 
tion. This hazard requires safeguards 
similar to those employed with x-rays. 
The other hazard may possibly be 
even more difficult to control. This is 
the possibility of escape of the isotope 
and contamination by it. As the re- 
quest for the project explains, the 
isotope, although used in extremely 
minute quantities, is highly corrosive 
and difficult to contain under condi- 
tions which permit effective emission 
of the beta rays. 

There are at present no nationally 
recognized safety standards covering 
this problem. 

The proposal for the new project 

(Continued on page 94) 








New Code 
for 
Exeavations 


Recent trends toward permitting 


heavier loadings on piles are en- 
dorsed in the American Standard 
Building Code Requirements for Ex- 


A506. 1- 


1952. This endorsement is given pro- 


eavations and Foundations. 
viding soil conditions and pile load- 
ing tests indicate that piles so loaded 
will provide safe foundations, accord- 
ing to William H. Mueser. chairman 
of the committee that developed the 
Code. Pile loading tests are called for 
on all pile loads in excess of 15 tons. 

The code consists of minimum ree- 
ommendations for excavations with 
reference to safety of structure or 
permanence of foundations, soil hear- 
ing capacities, extent and proportions 
of footings and foundations, and ree- 
ommendations for piling and allow- 
able pile loads. 

It is considered to be of particular 
value to small municipalities inter- 
ested in building code requirements 
for excavations and foundations. It 
will be of more general interest to 
other communities for the suggestions 
that appear in the appendix. These 
were used by the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Ageney ins their 
preparation ol emergency standards 
while the code Wis being approved as 
American Standard, Some of the pro- 
visions of the code are based on the 
findings of a special canvass of mu- 
nicipal law officers conducted by the 
U.S. Conference of Mavers. 

An appendix to the standard con- 
tains explanatory and supplementary 
material designed to assist local build- 
ing code committees and building 
ofhicials in applying the recommended 
code requirements. This is not a part 
of the code but is provided as hack- 
evround material for users of the 
standard, 

Since minimum bearing values can- 
not properly be assigned over wide 
sections of the country. a table is in- 
cluded giving various classes of ma- 
terial and the values assigned to them 
in specific communities. The values 


sugeested by the committee for gen 


a9 
On 


eral application are also given in the 
table. 

Developed through the procedures 
of ASA by Committee A56 and spon- 
sored by the American Society of 
Civil recently ap- 


proved standard is the culmination of 


Engineers. this 


more than 11 vears of work. Various 
divergent points of view have been 
brought into harmony in the  stand- 


ard’s final form. 





Building Exits Code 
Revised 


The new edition of the Building 
Exits Code, just approved by the 
Standards 


makes a recommendation for solution 


American Association, 
of one of the particularly troublesome 
problems in. fire protection, This is 
how to keep stair doors shut. The 
usefulness of stairways as fire exits 
is contingent upon their being en- 
closed to prevent their serving as flues 
for upward spread of fire and smoke. 
and to safeguard the path ef escape 
down the stairway. For one reason or 
another, however. wooden wedges are 
frequently placed under doors to hold 
them open. Recognizing that the 
problem is educational rather than 
technical. the new edition of the Code 
contains a requirement that doors to 
enclosed stairways shall) be kept 
closed and signs posted on them read- 
ing: “Fire Exit, Please Keep Door 
Closed.” 

The committee also includes a_re- 
quirement that doors be opened by 
some readily available. convenient. 
and obvious type of latch to eliminate 
the use of special types of locking 
mechanisms that would not be obvi- 
ous as to method of operation and 
might cause trouble in’ case of a 
panic, 

A change has also been made in the 
section on sprinkler systems to guard 
against premature action of the water 
curtain because of a too. sensitive 
actuating device. 

In January 1953, after submittal of 
this new edition of the standard to the 
American Standards Association, a 
meeting of the NFPA Committee on 


Safety to Life (organized as a_sec- 


tional committee under ASA proce- 
dure) was held. The committee noted 
with interest efforts made by a sub- 
committee to reorganize the Building 
Exits Code. This reorganization is 
intended to make the Code more serv- 
iceable to public officials. It is also 
expected that it will be more suitable 
for use as a chapter in a building 
code either by incorporation or by 
reference. This work is continuing 
and the committee is hopeful that the 
next edition can appear in the revised 
format. 

The new edition (NFPA No. 101; 
ASA A9.1-1953) is the twelfth and 


supersedes the one published in 1951. 





New Officers 


(Continued from page 80) 


Institute of Cleaning & Dyeing, New 
York, is third vice-chairman. 
Officers were re-elected by other 


Standards Boards as follows: 


Chemical Industry Standards Board— 

J. G. Henderson, Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Company, Division of Union Car- 
hide & Carbon Corporation, South 
Charleston, W. Virginia, Chairman 

J. ©. Lawrence, Division Engineer, Engi- 
neering Department, E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Vice-Chairman 


Graphic Standards Board— 

H. P. Westman, Editor, Electrical Com- 
munications, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp, New York, N. Y.. 


Chairman 


Highway Traffic Standards Board— 

S. J. Williams, Consultant, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
Harry E. Neal, Traffic Engineer, Ohio De- 
partment of Highways, Columbus, Ohio, 

Vice-Chairman 


Mechanical Standards Board— 

F. T. Ward, Wilton, Conn, Chairman 

L. W. Kattelle, Chief Engineer, Walworth 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous Standards Board— 

G. H. Harnden, Standards Division, Ex- 
ecutive Department, Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., Chairman 


General 


E. O. Mattocks, Engineer, American Petro- 
leum Institute, New York, N. Y., Vice- 


Chairman 


Photographic Standards Board— 

Paul Arnold, Ansco Division, General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation, Binghamton, 
N. Y.. Chairman 

\. ©. Hubbard, Assistant Director of Sales, 
Photo Products Department, E. 1. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Nominations Invited 
for ASA Awards 


OMINATIONS are now being 
received for the 1953. recipi- 
ents of The Howard Coonley 
Medal and The Standards Medal. All 
Members of the American Standards 
Association are invited to send nomi- 
nations to the Managing Director of 
the Association before July lL; 1953. 
Medal is 


awarded each year to an executive 


The Howard Coonley 


who by his practice and preachments 
has furthered the national economy 
through voluntary — standardization. 
Such distinguished protagonists of 
standardization as the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, Mr Howard Coon- 
ley, and Mr William Batt have been 
awarded the Medal in past vears. 


This gold medal was established by 
the ASA Board of Directors in 1950 
through the support of certain indus- 
trial organizations. It was named in 
honor of Mr Coonley, who during his 
22 vears as member of ASA’s Board 
of Directors had become recognized 
both nationally and internationally 
for his leadership in standardization. 

The Standards Medal, also a gold 
medal. is for award to an individual 
who has shown leadership in the de- 
velopment and application of volun- 
tary standards. It was established in 
1951. using Association funds. It has 
been awarded to such well known 
leaders in standardization as Dr P. G. 
Aonew. now retired, who for many 





(iaillard Seminar 
on Industrial Standardization 


Twenty organizations were repre- 
sented at Dr John Gaillard’s private 
seminar on Industrial Standardiza- 
tion held in New York City, January 
26 through 30. 


held his semi-annual seminars since 


Dr Gaillard, who has 


1917, is mechanical engineer on the 
staff of the American Standards As- 
sociation, lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity. and consultant on standardi- 
zation, The organizations represented 
at the January 1953 Seminar were: 
American Machine & Foundry Co: 
Bell & Howell Co: Continental Can 
Deere & 
Co: Department of the Army. Office 


Co: Cutler-Hammer Ine: 


of the Quartermaster General: Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp: 
Jeffrey Mfg Co: M. W. Kelloge Co: 
Kohler Co: Link-Belt Co: P. R. Mal- 
lory & Co: W. L. Maxson Corp; Nor- 
den Laboratories Corp; Pfaudler Co: 
Sheffield Corp: Standard Pressed Steel 
Co: Sylvania Electric Products Inc: 
Vickers Inc: and Yoder Co. Ten of 
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these organizations were represented 
for the first time at a Gaillard Seminar. 
the other ten having sent representa- 
lives to one or more previous Ses- 
sions. Those who attended are in 
charge of various functions in their 
companies, such as standardization in 
the field of engineering or manufac- 
prod- 


turing; industrial engineering: 


uct. design; materials engineering. 
The conferees actively participated in 
the round-table discussions. 

The next five-day session of the 
Gaillard Seminar will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building. New 
York City. June 22 through 26, 1953. 
Major subjects will be the organiza- 
tion of company standardization work 
and the technique of writing standard 
specifications. Advance registrations 
may be made by phoning Dr Gaillard 
at ASA headquarters in New York 
(MUrray Hill 3-3058) or 
him at his home address, 100 West 
118 Street, New York 27. N. Y. 


writing 














The Howard Coonley Medal 


years was head of the staff of the 
American Standards Association; and 
to Frank O. Hoagland. 
active service as master mechanic of 
the Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Hoag- 


land gave outstanding service in de- 


During his 


Bement-Pond Company, Mr 
veloping a broader understanding of 
standardization through speeches be- 
fore service clubs and through his 
personal interest’ in application of 
standards. 

All nominations must be submitted 
in quadruplicate on plain paper with- 
out indication as to the source of 
the nomination. Each must be ae- 
companied by a letter of transmittal. 
forth 


clearly and in detail the particular ae- 


The nominations must — set 
complishments or actions which are 
considered to justify the award pro- 
posed, 

Nominations must be received at 
the headquarters of the American 
Standards Association not later than 
July 1. 

Should there be any questions as to 
the nominating procedure, the Man- 
aging Director of ASA will be glad to 


answer them. 











Standards From Other Countries 


Members of the American Standards Association may borrow from the ASA Library 
copies of any of the following standards recently received from other countries. 
Orders may also be sent to the country of origin through the ASA office. The 
titles of the standards are given here in English, but the documents themselves are 
in the language of the country from which they were received. For the convenience 
of our readers, the standards are listed under their general UDC classifications. 


621.9 Machine Tools, Tools. Operations 
in Particular for Wood and 
Metals 

fustria ONORM 


Natural grinding stones. Gen 
eral M4802 
Artificial grinding stones Mi 4810/1 


(Nationalist) China CNS 
13) standards for different 
types countersink and coun 
drills, 30°, 60°, 
included angles 225 thru 237 
(B 105 thru BAL) 
13) standards for hand-and 
mechanically operated ream- 
ers, plain and with in 
serted teeth, straight and 
taper shank 


terbore 
90°, 120 


238 thru 250 

(B 118 thru B 130) 
9 standards for straight-and 
taper shank arbors, shell 

reamer holders, adapters 251 thru 259 


(B 131 thru B 139) 


Czechoslovakia CSN 
2? 1801/2: 
-1810;-1890 


$ standards for broaches 


5 standards for jig fixing 
fixtures 243512;-3537; 
357 


97 3-3582/3 


Control hand wheels and 


wheels 24 3602 :-3607 
6 standards dividing lathe 
fixtures 24 4120-24 4125 


2 standards for quick drill 


changers 244203 /4 
France NF 
Woodrull key seat cutters E 66-234 
Germany DIN 


Milling machine taper) spin 


dle heads and spindle 2079/80 


Poland PN 
2 types ol wood working 
planing machines D-50101/2 


5 standards for carpenter 
D-54331;-350/1;- 


OH20/1 


augers and chisels 


standards for masons’ and 
B-53001 :-022 :-028 : 
041 :-044/5/6 

tinsmiths’ 


plaste rers’ tools 


6 standards — for 
tools B-60018 /9;-23/4 
} standards for printers’ tools B-61024;- 
O42; -054 


standards for bookbinders’ 
tools N.55000/1 2, 3: 
O507 :-09 


standards for milling ma- 

chine spindle noses, arbors, 
shell reamers, jigs M-55081;-56152/3;- 
58980; -60157:- 
60851 

lo standards for vises, jigs, 
M-60901;-911/2/3;- 
61260/1 ;-206/7;- 
292 :-295 ;-312;- 


62015;-63601 ;-63709 


fixtures and seribers 


Sweden SIS 
} standards relative to grind- 

ing machines SMS 394,771-773 
United Kingdom BS 


countersinks and 
122:part 2:1952 


Reamers, 
counterbores 


622 Mining 


Czechoslovakia CSN 

Set of 16 standards for rub- 
ber belt conveyor for ore 
and coal transportation in 
mines, series 

Set of 11 standards for small 
mine cars, series 


26-3151 
26-8005 


645.4 Furniture and Accessories 


Sweden SIS 
$ standards for wash stands SIS 5652 01/3 


WC bowl SIS 56 58 01 
+ standards for different cup- 

boards SIS 58 60 01-04 
United Kingdom BS 


Spring interior cot mattresses 
(hospital type) 1819 :pt.2:1952 
Wooden domestic lattice steps 
and step stools 1893 :1952 
Metal-framed wheeled screens 
for use in hospitals 1895 :1952 
Pillows (hospital type) ex- 
cluding cellular rubber pil- 
lows 1899 :1952 
Domestic bedding excluding 
cellular rubber bedding 1877 :1952 


651.4/7 Office Administration 


Sweden SIS 
Different record forms SIS 73 22 03 
Forms and loose le afs, rough 

and trimmed SIS 73 1601 
Envelopes SIS 73 16 31 


655 Printing, Publishing 


Belgium NBN 
Documentation. Table of 

contents 273 
Documentation. Index 27 
Documentation. Summary 275 
Portugal IGPAI 
Sizes of periodicals printed 

on A 4 form of paper P 26 
Sweden SIS 
lypographical point system SIS 731201 
Bill of fonts SIS 73 1203 


Printed technical 


journals 


space in 


66.0 Chemical Industry, Chemical 
Technology 
Czechoslovakia CSN 
Labeling purity of technical 
chemical products 
Sulfuric acid 


65 0190 
65 1236/7 
South Africa SABS 
Standard specification for ace- 


tone for use in acetylene 


cylinders 318-1951 


661 Chemical Products in the Narrow- 


er Sense 
India Is 
Potassium nitrate, technical 301 
Chrome salt 331 
Chrome alum potash 332 


Union of Soviet Socialist oa 
Republics GOST 

199-52 
6194-52 


Sodium acetate. Reagent 
Sodium nitrite. Technical 


Yugoslavia JUS 
Eleven standards for different 
technical chemicals such as 
copper sulfate, copper car- 
bonate, calcium arsenate. 
calcium cyanide, caustic 

soda, etc H.B5.010; .O11; .015; 

.016; .019; .020; .021; 

.030; .035; .038; .039 


662.2 Explosive Materials 


Poland PN 
Five standards for different 

explosives C-86011/2/3 ;-86016/7 
Spain UNE 
Tetryl 31202 


665 Oils, Fats, Waxes 


India IS 
Specification for cutback bi- 

tumen 217 
Israel SI 
Automotive gasoline (70) oc- 

tane) 68/1 
Kerosene for domestic use 68/2 
Netherlands (Temporary) V 
Nomenclature — of — mineral 

oils 1949 
Poland PN 


mineral 
C-04100 ;-88005 ; - 
96099 : -96138 :-96146 


Five standards for 
oil products 


Spain UNE 
Benzine, heavy, as solvent for 

paints and varnishes 18009 
Gasoline, special, as solvent for 

paints and varnishes 18011 
Spirit of turpentine as solvent 

for paints and varnishes 18013 
Linseed oil, boiled 18003 
Determination of flash point 

of bituminous substances 7057 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Soft) and hard bituminous GOST 
products for road building. 
Specifications of different 
grades 1544.52 

Liquid bituminous — products 
for road building. Specifi- 
cations of different grades 1972-52 
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666.76 Refractory Materials 
United Kingdom BS 


Methods of testing refractory 


materials 1902 :1952 


667 Dyeing and Bleaching Industries 
South Africa SABS 


Standard — specification — for 

bluing: laundry 337-1951 
Sweden SIS 
Oil absorption test in pig- 

ments SIS 1600 12 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
GOST 


6245-52 


Blue organic dye, colorfast 
to light 


667.6/.8 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquer, 
etc 

Argentina IRAM 

Oil varnish for exterior use 1068 

Australia SAA 


Primer, metal, anti-corrosive, 
heat-resisting SAA Int. 223, Aug, 1952 
Primer, metal, anti-corrosive, 
heat-resisting, stoving 
SAA Int. 224, Aug. 1952 


India IS 
Eight standards for different 
varnishes: 


Finishing, interior 337 
Undercoating, exterior, nat- 
ural 338 
Undercoating, exterior, syn- 
thetic 339 
Mixing 340 
Black Japan 341 
Clear, hard, spirit varnish 346 
Shellac for general use 347 
French polish 348 
Brushing, for use on wood 106 
Brushing, red oxide-zine 
chrome 107 
Spraying, red oxide-zine 
chrome 108 
Spraying, stoving red oxide- 
zine chrome 135 
Brushing, stoving, red oxide- 
zine chrome 136 
Method of test for varnishes 
and lacquers 197 
Varnish, gold size 198 
Aluminum paste for paints 289 
Acid resisting varnish 342 
Varnish for paper 343 
Varnish, stoving 344 
Wood filler, transparent. liq- 
uid 345 


Spain UNE 
Method of testing materials 

used in the manufacturing 

of paints and varnishes 48014, h 8, 10, 13 


United Kingdom BS 
Red oxides of iron for paints 
272, 305, 370:1952 
Black and purple oxides of 
iron for paints 306, 339:1952 
Sienna, umber and ochre for 
paints 312, 313, 337:1952 
Ultramarine blue and_ violet 
for paints 
Manufactured oxides and hy- 
drated oxides of iron (mar- 
igold, brown, maroon, yel- 


314:1952 


low) 851:1952 
668 Various Organic Chemical Indus- 
tries 
India Is 
Method of sampling and test 
for soap 286 
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Method of test for resins 354 
Resin for paints and var- 

nishes 355 
Ester gum for paints and 

varnishes 356 
Gum dammar, pale, for paints 

and varnishes 357 


669 Metallurgy 
Belgium NBN 
Evaluation method for deter- 

mination of sulfur content 

in >non-alloyed steels and 

cast iron 276 
Combustion method for deter- 

mination of sulfur content 


in irons, steels, cast’ irons 


and alloys 277 
Determination of — graphitic 

carbon content in irons, 

steels, cast irons and alloys 278 
Czechoslovakia CSN 
Structural steels 1510 
High grade carbon and alloy 

structural steels 1512 
Comparative summary — of 

USSR and CSN standards 

for steels 12-0080 


Steel scrap 12-0030/1 


France NF 
Foundry products of grey cast 

iron 4 32-101 
Round aluminum tubes, hot 

extruded, dimensions A 65-771 
Round aluminum alloy tubes, 

hot extruded, dimensions \ 65-774 
Round copper tubes, cold 

drawn, dimensions 4 68-201 


Round brass tubes, cold drawn, 
dimensions \ 68-204 
Round aluminum tubes, cold 
drawn, dimensions \ 68-701 
Round aluminum alloy tubes, 
cold drawn, dimensions 4 68-704 


Five standards for grooved 


type rails of different 
weight 4 45-340 thru 344 
Germany DIN 


Mechanical testing of metals. 
General 1605.B1.1 


Zine 1706 


Determination of yield point 


at high temperatures 50112 
Microscopical determination 

of thickness of galvanizing 

coating 50950 
Tension testing of thin. steel 

sheets 50114 
Rolled steel for chain mak- 

ing 1613,B1.2 
Rolled square bars 1014 
Saw blades for wood working 7245 
India 1S 
Manganese ore, metallurgical 

grade 373 
Italy UNI 
Precision rolled hexagon stee! 

bars with tolerance h 9 171 


Fourteen recommended stand- 

ards for different chemical 

tests of metals 3177 thru 3190 
Impact test of metals, Mes- 

nager’s method 3212 
Brass wire 3213 
Brass rounds, drawn with tol- 

erance h 11 3214 


Brass rounds, precision 

drawn, tolerance h 9 3215 
Copper and brass hexagon 

bars drawn with tolerance 


h ll 3216 
Copper and brass square bars 

drawn with tolerance h 11] 3217 
Brass strips drawn with tol- 

erance } 13 3218 
Copper band, cold rolled 3234 
Poland PN 


Two standards for chemical 
analysis of cast iron, iron 
and steel H-04011 ;-04210 


Two standards for ferrous 


and non-ferrous scrap H-15715/6 
Ten standards for different 

rolled steel products H-84033 ;-8502 1; - 

026 ;-92127/8:- 

130,93409 /-0/1/2 


Round steel wire M-80026 


Spain UNE 
Bend test of metals at nor- ; 

mal temperature 7051 
Switzerland VSM 
Steel alloys, methods of analy 

sis 10701 
United Kingdom BS 


Methods for the analysis of 

iron and steel, vanadium 

in ferro-vanadium 1121 :pt.25:1952 
Methods for the analysis of 

iron and steel, molybdenum 

in low alloy steels contain- 

ing up to 0.5 percent tung- 

sten 1121:pt.26:1952 
Methods for the sampling of 

ferrous metals and metal- 

lurgical materials for analy- 

sis, ferro-alloys 1837 :pt.2:1952 
Methods for the analysis of 

iron and steel—Vanadium 

in carbon and low allo, 

steels 1121 :pt.27:1952 
Methods for the analys‘s of 

iron and steel—Graphitie 

and combined carbon in 

pig and cast iron 1121 :pt.28:1952 
Raw Copper 1035-40.1172-34.1861:1952 
Yugoslavia JUS 
Metal sheets and __ plates. 

Commercial sizes and qual- 

ity C.B4.011;.051 :.081 


674 Wood Industry 


Australia A.S. 
Waterproof plywood, Marine 
and standard grades A.S.No.0.59, 
July,1952 

\ustra- 
SAA Int.360, 
July,1952 


Rough sawn eastern 
lian hardwoods 


Rough sawn south eastern 
Australian hardwoods SAA Int.361, 
July,1952 

\ustra- 

SAA Int.362, 
July,1952 


Rough sawn eastern 
lian brushwoods 


Canada CSA 

Safety code for the wood- 
working industry 

Specification for nailed wood- 
en boxes (protective pack- 


Z114-1952 


ing) Z102.2-1952 
France NF 


Method of determination of 
cubature of industrial and 
fuel wood 


B 53-018 














Classification of parquet floor 
B 54-003,-004 


ing of maritime pine 


Germany DIN 
Wood testing for shrinkage 
and swelling 52184 
Wood fiber boards 68750 
Five standards for different 
test methods of wood 52180-52183, 
52188 
India TS 
Creosote and anthracene oil 
for preservation of wood 218 
Netherlands V 
Determination of degree of 
sizing V 930 


672.6 Chains, Anchors 
Sweden SIS 


” 


8 standards for different 
SMS 1476-1483 


ane hor ‘ hain links 
677 Textile Industry 
Canada CSA 


Specification for mineral wool 
thermal building insulation 


A101-1952 


Czechoslovakia CSN 
Flax fiber 1 2420 
7 standards for different 

knitted produc ts U 80 5051-5057 


Labeling textile plece goods L 805071 


France NF 
Kight standards for different 

methods of testing textile 

dveings and prints — for 


colorfastness G 07-012 thru O19 
South Africa SABS 
Standard specification for cal- 

ico and cotton sheeting 338-1952 


Standard 
worsted serge 

Standard = specification — for 
worsted flannel 348-1952 

Standard = specification — for 
shrouding 

Standard — specification — for 
fabric linings for footwear 


specification — for 
346-1952 


350-1952 
385-1852 
Sweden SIS 
Colorfastness of dyeings to 


washing 
Colorfastings of dyeings to 


SIS 65 00.17 


salt water SIS 65 00 18 
678 Rubber Industry 
Czechoslovakia CSN 
Rubber convevor belts 63 5050 
France NF 
Rubber hose for agricultural 

sprayer T 47-45 


Measurement of mechanical 





Announcing New Books .... 


@ Bibliography and Abstracts on Elec- 
trical Contacts, 1835-1951. (American 
Society for ‘Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 266 pp. Cloth 
binding. $5.50.) 

This bibliography is the result of work 
undertaken by Committee B-+ on Electri- 
cal Heating, Resistance, and Related Al- 
loys, of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, to develop standards for electri 
cal contact materials and to determine the 
effect of variables upon performance. It 
lists articles on contact materials and meth 
ods of testing and on the interruption of 
electrical circuits, covering the — period 
from 1835 up through most of 1951. More 
than 1500 references, hundreds of abstracts, 
and many special articles are included in 
this volume 

Since the tirst edition in 1944, a supple 
ment has been issued each vear, giving new 
references and abstracts for the current 
vear, These are included in’ the new 
volume 


@ ASTM Standards on Mineral Aggre- 
gates, Concrete, and Nonbituminous 
Highway Materials. (American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 307 pp, heavy paper 
cover, $2.75.) 

This compilation includes 93) specitica- 
tions, test) methods, and definitions de- 
veloped by several ASTM Committees, in- 
cluding Committee ©-9 on Concrete and 
Concrete Aggregates and Committee D-4 
on Road and Paving Materials. 

A number of the standards are new and 
others have been extensively revised, Speci- 
fications and tests relating to sieve analysis 


are included. 


SO 


e ASTM Standards on Textile Mate- 
rials (With Related Information) 
(American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
660 pp. Heavy paper cover, $5.00) 

The 1952 edition of this Compilation 
includes 99 specifications, test methods, 
and tolerances developed by ASTM Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials, with re- 
lated material. 

In addition to the standard and _ test 
methods, there are photomicrographs of 
common textile fibers: photographs of de- 
fects in woven fabrics: and a glossary of 
textile terms. Technical papers discuss 
“An Application of Statistics to Quality 
Control in the Textile Industry” and “Sta- 
tistical Considerations in Fiber Research.” 

Appendices cover basic properties of 
textile fibers, a psychometric table for rela- 
tive humidity, and a yarn number conver- 
sion table. 


e ASTM Standards on Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer, and Related Products. ( Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 800 
pp. $5.75, heavy paper cover.) 

This eighth edition includes more than 
200) specifications, tests, and definitions is- 
sued by ASTM through the work of its 
Committee D-1, Twenty-three new stand- 
ards are included, Sixteen are methods of 
test, six are specifications, and one covers 
forms for reporting results of exposure 
tests for paints. These cover pigments: 
drying oils, paint driers, and thinners; 
shellac, varnish, and varnish materials; 
naval stores; lacquer and lacquer materials: 
trafie paint, bituminous emulsions; paint 
tests, putty, and paint weathering tests. 


stability of latex T 42-012 
Rubber Ve-belts | and their 


sheaves T 47-106 
South Africa SABS 


Standard specification for nat- 
ural rubber caps for use in 
automotive hydraulic — ac- 
tuating cylinders 


202-1951 


United Kingdom BS 
Vulcanized rubber compounds —1154:1952 
Rubber post-mortem gloves 1884:1952 
Surgical rubber gloves 1803 :1952 


Rubber tubing for hospital 
use 1882:1952 
Rubber ward-dressing gloves 


and porters’ gloves 1883 :1952 


Woven elastic webbings 1897 :1952 
Rubber ice bags for hospital 
use 1898 :1952 


687.1 Readymade Clothing Industry 


United Kingdom BS 
Workroom stands for infants’ 

and girls’ coats 1880:1952 
Light outerwear for infants 

and girls 1662:1952 
Workroom stands for women’s 

and children’s light cloth- 

ing 1550:1952 
Glossary of terms used by 

the light clothing industry = 1903:1952 


69 Building Industry and Trades, 
Building Construction 


Czechoslovakia CSN 
Industrial stacks 73 4110 
South Africa SABS 
Standard — specification for 
mastic asphalt for roofing 
Standard — specification — for 
mastic asphalt for damp- 
proof courses and tanking 
Standard — specification — for 
hot application asphaltic 
compounds 317-1951 


297-1951 


298-1951 


Sweden SIS 

Form setting boards. Dimen- 
sions and quality 

Window glass for hutments 

3 standards for wood-wool 
press boards SIS 53 41 01-03 

Basic modules and tolerances 
for the building trade 

Size of engine room for 3 and 

} passenger elevators 

Door cases (revised) 


SIS 50 93 01 
SIS 5257 01 


SIS 6000 13 


BC 57 90 01 
SIS 6087 18 


77 Photography 


Germany DIN 
Film rolls, backing paper, 
film holders for x-ray use 54112 


Cinema projectors for differ- 
ent size lenses 


Magnet film 17.5 and 35 mm 552 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Gelatin for manufacturing pho- GOS 
tographic films and_ plates 317-52 
United Kingdom BS 


Sizes of x-ray film and inten- 
sifying screens for medical 
and industrial use 1443:1952 

Dimensions of 35 mm film for 
miniature cameras 1879 :1952 

Recommendations for sizes of 
sensitized photographic pa- 
pers and materials for docu- 


ment reproduction 1896 :1952 
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Recent Rulings on Unusual Accidents 


The following interpretations have 
been handed down by the Committee 
of Judges of ASA Sectional Commit- 
tee Z16 on accident statistics. They 
serve as a guide to companies who 
want to know how to count injuries 
due to unusual accidents in their 
safety record. 

The American Standard Method of 
Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, 
Z16.1-1945, offers generally accepted 
rules for keeping track of a com- 
pany’s safety record. Monthly com- 
pilation of a company’s accident toll 
shows at a glance when some change 
in operations or some unforeseen new 
hazard has caused a jump in the in- 
jury rate. Immediate action then can 
be taken to eliminate the hazard. 

Safety engineers are invited to ob- 
tain interpretations of the standard 
by sending the facts on doubtful cases 
to the American Standards Associa- 
tion. Reprints of all the published 
decisions can be obtained from ASA. 


Case 196. The employee was riding in 
the back of a truck which contained sev- 
eral cable reels 30 in. x 15 in. loaded with 
cable weighing about 360 Ib each. When 
the truck came to a stop, the reel fell over 
on employee’s right foot, resulting in a 
fracture of the second and third meta- 
tarsals. 

The employee was taken to the company 
medical department where his foot was 
x-rayed to determine the extent of his in- 
juries and then placed in a cast. The em- 
ployee was released by the company doctor 
and returned to work for light duty the 
following day. 

The employee’s place of residence was 
several miles from his place of employ- 
ment and he had no means of transporta- 
tion other than public buses which ran 
several blocks from his home. The em- 
ployee, although the doctor had determined 
he was able to return to light duty, was 
unable to travel from his home to the 
point where the public transportation was 
available. 

He, therefore, remained home until the 
cast was removed and he was able to walk 
to the bus line. The doctor then ruled 
this a lost time accident. 

The company wished to know if this 
should be included in the Industrial In- 
jury Rates. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the rates. The mem- 
bers believed that this case was similar to 
Case No. 96 upon which a previous deci- 
sion had been rendered. 


Case 197. No decision because of lack 





of sufhcient information. 
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Case 198. The employee drove a_ one- 
ton truck to another location, a distance 
of about 120 miles, and returned. Upon 
arrival at his home station, he complained 
of a severe pain in his back. The doctor 
diagnosed the case as a muscle sprain. 
This employee had done no lifting or other 
strenuous work that might have caused the 
muscle sprain. He was off duty for eight 
days because of this injury. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the rates. Some of 
the members believed that although the 
employee did not do any lifting or other 
strenuous work, the driving of a one-ton 
truck for 240 miles in a single day might 
very easily cause back conditions similar 
to those described in this case. Therefore, 
they believed that the injury arose out of 
and in the course of employment. 


Case 199. The injured had completed 
his shift as a crusher and conveyor opera- 
tor on a summer day, and was relieved 
from duty at approximately 2:45 p.m. He 
then proceeded to the locker room for a 
shower and to change clothes. Upon com- 
pleting the shower, he stepped out of 
shower partition and had proceeded three 
or four steps toward his locker room when 
his right foot slipped and he fell, striking 
his right elbow on floor of locker room. 
He received a fractured right elbow, result- 
ing in lost time. 

A plant safety committee inspected the 
locker room. The ceramic tile floor, com- 
monly used in rooms of this type, was in 
good condition, and not unusually slippery 
or hazardous. The committee, after ques- 
tioning witnesses, found that there was no 
horseplay at the time of the accident. This 
committee felt that every reasonable pre- 
caution had been taken and, therefore, 
that their plant should not be charged 
with this injury, particularly since it oc- 
curred after the man had completed his 
regular work. The committee emphasized 
that bathing in the plant showers was 
optional. 

The Committee of Judges decided that 
this injury should be included in the In- 
dustrial Injury Rates. Some of the mem- 
bers commented that use of the shower, 
even though optional, should be consid- 
ered a part of this man’s employment, 
and, therefore, that this injury arose out 
of and in the course of employment. 


Case 200. A company wrote as follows: 
“A machinist was operating a horizon- 
tal boring mill, equipped with a traverse 
crank which is operated by hand when 
setting up the machine. The crank is 
equipped with a spring behind it in or- 
der to prevent the crank from becoming 
engaged accidentally with the power tra- 
verse feed; the sole intent of this spring 
is to provide a safety device. 
“Investigation of the accident disclosed 
that the employee fabricated a special clip 
to keep the crank engaged and to prevent 
it from springing back to a safe position. 
This would cause him less inconvenience 


during the setting up operation, at which 
time it would normally be necessary to en- 
gage the hand feed several times, Under 
the working conditions provided by the 
employer, the crank would be automati- 
cally disengaged by the compression of 
the safety spring. 

“When the employee engaged the power 
traverse, the hand traverse crank, being 
engaged, spun around and struck him on 
the right thigh. He did not report his in- 
jury immediately but continued working, 
because the extent of his injury at that 
time was a slightly reddened spot on his 
thigh. 

“Later during the shift, his supervisor 
noticed him limping a little, and upon in- 
quiry learned of the accident and sent him 
to the Medical Department. He returned 
to work, and was advised to see the com- 
pany doctor the following day. 

“When seen by the doctor the next day, 
his thigh showed evidence of a contusion, 
and the employee was advised to remain 
off his feet for a few days in order to ex- 
pedite his recovery. He was off from work 
one day. 

“The company has an intensive safety 
program, and top management's interest 
is not manifested by ‘lip service’ but made 
very evident to all levels of supervision 
and to the employee body. Safe working 
conditions are provided and no reasonable 
expense is spared in the interest of safety. 
Safety is not campaigned or sloganized, 
but it is made an integral part of produc- 
tion. Safe working procedures and safe 
working conditions are engineered into 
every job by the functional Engineering 
Organization. 

“The company has an outstanding safety 
record and has received top honors from 
the National Safety Council. 

“In this case, the company provided the 
necessary safety devices for the protection 
of the employee, as it does for all employ- 
ees. He had been instructed to use the 
safety devices provided, and these instrue- 
tions are periodically reviewed among all 
employees. 

“The investigation disclosed that the 
employee had intentionally used time and 
material to fabricate a clip which would 
purposely render the safety device pro- 
vided by the company inoperative. He had 
over 10 years experience as a machinist 
and was fully aware of what could happen 
as a result of his deliberately rendering a 
safety device ineffective. 

“This is not a case of merely violating 
verbal instructions, The company feels 
that this can be considered among other 
things, as a self-inflicted injury not arising 
out of his employment since his act was 
contrary to his job performance (employ- 
ment) requirements and to the safe operat- 
ing procedures with which he had been 
fully acquainted. It required deliberated 
planning, time, and material to render the 
safety device useless.” 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the Industrial In- 
jury Rates. Some of the committee mem- 
bers stated that they did not believe that 
this employee had deliberately undertaken 
to injure himself. On the contrary, they 
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believed that this employee had tried to 
facilitate his work for the employer, though 
they granted that his method was fool- 
hardy and mistaken. 


Case 201. A truck operator was assigned 


to drive to a specific point to “pick up” a 
load of materials. He drove his truck to 
the designated place, then got out and 
started walking toward another truck 
which was parked about 100 ft away, for 
the purpose of returning a borrowed news- 
paper to the other driver. 

As he approached the other truck un- 
seen by the labor crew, a piece of tubular 
scaffold was thrown off and = struck him 
forcibly in the abdomen, He = was_ hos- 
pitalized for repair to a ruptured intestine, 
and an appendectomy was done coinci- 
dentally 

Truck operators are under instructions 
to remain with their equipment, except 
for normal visits to latrines and drinking 
water, et 

The company raised the question in this 
case as to whether or not the truck opera- 
tor had taken himself out of his employ- 
ment by getting out of his truek and walk- 
ing over to the other truck. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the Industrial In- 
jury Rates. The committee came to the 
conclusion that the movement of the truck 
driver from one vehicle to the other within 
the working area did not take him outside 
of his employment, even though he might 
have been violating certain) specific in- 
structions, 

2 


Case 202. An applicant for work in a 
textile mill was examined by the mill phy- 
sician and was found to have a_ large 
right inguinal hernia. The physician ree- 
ommended that this applicant should not 
be hired, 

The applicant then spoke to the mill 
superintendent and = stated that he knew 
of the existence of the hernia and, was 
going to have the condition corrected, but 
at that time he had no funds. He had a 
wife and three children to support, and he 
could not have the operation until he had 
worked for a while in order to earn some 
money. The superintendent felt: sorry for 
him, and put him to work, 

Some time later, while working, this em 
ployee slipped on the step board of a spin 
ning frame while putting in a spool, A 
swelling on the right side of the abdomen 
resulted. He was sent to the mill physician 
who found the condition to be an aggrava 
tion of the -pre-existing hernia. The em- 
plovee was subsequently operated on and 
the hernia taken care of, 

This mill had a tine accident record. 
They were in a safety competition with 
other mills, and they did not want to spoil 
their record. 

The Committee of Judges decided that 
this injury should be included in the In- 
dustrial Injury Rates. The members stated 
that there was a detinite aggravation of the 
employee's hernia when he slipped on the 
step board of the spinning frame and, 
therefore, in) accordance with Paragraph 
23 of the standard, this aggravation of 
a pre-existing condition should be con- 
sidered an industrial injury, 


Case 203. The security force at this 
activity is composed of service men, Indi- 
viduals are assigned to duty 24 hours on 
and 24 hours off. During the 24-hour pe- 
riod on duty, individuals actually patrol 
four hours, then are off eight; again are 
on four and off eight. During the eight 
hours in which they are not actually pa- 
trolling, these men are on stand-by duty 
and are free to spend their time anywhere 
within the confines of the activity. These 
hours may be spent in the guard shack, 
in the barracks, or elsewhere. 

During one of the eight hours of stand- 
by duty, one member of the guard force 
was shot and killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of a firearm being handled by an- 
other member of the guard force who was 
similarly on stand-by duty. 

Sidearms are worn only during the 24- 
hour duty period and are not collected 
during the 8-hour stand-by interim between 
actual patrols. 

Decision is requested as to whether or 
not this case should be charged to the 
accident records of the activity. 

The committee decided that the death 
of this employee should be considered an 
industrial injury and should be included 
in the rates as a death case. The commit- 
tee came to the conclusion that this em- 
ployee should be considered as being on 
duty during the whole 24-hour duty period, 
on the basis that he was on call and was 
expected to work in the interests of his 
employer at any time during that period in 
case of an emergency. 

e 

Case 204. An Australian) paper) manu- 
facturer wrote: 

“As a subscriber to your journal STAND- 
AKRDIZATION, we have read with interest 
decisions of your Committee of Judges 
concerning industrial accidents, 

“We wish to submit for the considera- 
tion of the committee a case which has 
occurred in’ one of our’ establishments. 
Some discussion has taken place as to the 
desirability of including the accident in 
our frequency and severity rates, and in 
view of its possible recurrence, we should 
he pleased to receive the committee’s 
ruling. 

“The facets of the case are as follows: 

“The company operates a plant where 
waste paper and rags are sorted and 
graded for use as the raw material for 
pulp. A rag sorter at the plant suffered 
a slight wound to his left hand in August, 
1949, and subsequently developed a rash 
whieh was diagnosed as dermatitis. This 
appears to have been the first) occasion 
when dermatitis followed a wound = sus- 
tained by him during working hours, al- 
though we understand that he had suffered 
from dermatitis previously, 

“In July, 1950, the man was absent 
from work for 9 weeks following another 
minor wound. Dermatitis occurred again 
in this case. 

“In 1951 the man again was absent ow- 
ing to an attack of dermatitis, this time 
for 5 weeks, but not as the result of a 
wound, 

“In July, 1952, the employee grazed his 
arm on the handle of the door of a shower 
room when he entered the room at the 
end of his duty for the day. The slight 


wound caused by this incident was fol- 
lowed by another outbreak of dermatitis 
which resulted in an absence from work 
of over two weeks. 

“We understand from the company 
medical officer that the nature of the man’s 
work is not such as to accentuate the pre- 
disposition to dermatitis. We also under- 
stand that the treatment given by the 
first-aid center is not considered likely as 
a cause of the dermatitis. 

“The question to be put to the commit- 
tee is—since it is not proven that the 
minor wound is a direct cause of the 
dermatitis, should the incident be regarded 
as a lost-time injury? 

“We should be glad if the committee 
would consider the case and let us have 
a decision.” 

The committee recalled that the Ameri- 
can Standard Method of Compiling Indus- 
trial Injury Rates, Z16.1-1945, is used 
quite extensively on a voluntary basis in 
the United States of America. However, 
the committee had no idea as to whether 
or not this standard has any significance 
in other countries. If this case had oe- 
curred in the U.S.A., the committee de- 
cided, it should be included in the rates, 
on the basis that it was more reasonable 
to assume that the dermatitis arose out of 
and in the course of this employee’s work 
rather than from some outside source, 





Case 205. A night watchman was em- 
ployed to make rounds of the plant at 
specific intervals. That was his only re- 
sponsibility, and it did not include the 
operating of plant equipment. At 1:10 a.m. 
one morning he proceeded to cut a piece 
of lumber on a circular saw in the plant 
for his personal use at home. During the 
operation his hand came in contact with 
the saw, resulting in amputation of the 
left second finger. The question was 
whether or not this should be considered 
to be an industrial injury. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should not be included in the Industrial 
Injury Rates. The members believed that 
whereas this watchman was in the course 
of employment, his operation of the circu- 
lar saw did not arise out of his employ- 
ment, and the committee considered that 
this watchman took himself out of his em- 
ployment when he used this machine. 


Case 206. This case and case 207 were 
submitted together. In this case a laborer 
had been employed for about one week in 
the service department of a chemical plant. 
He had been moving creosoted planks. 
There was also poison ivy in the general 
area in which he was working, but not 
in the immediate vicinity. He was wearing 
coveralls, gloves, and rubber boots while 
performing this job. 

He reported to the dispensary with irri- 
tation of both arms and legs. He was ex- 
amined by a physician (general practi- 
tioner) who diagnosed the irritation as 
poison ivy. His condition did not improve 
and he was taken to a skin specialist who 
diagnosed the condition as industrial 
dermatitis caused by the creosote and other 
chemicals. The injured lost time while 
recovering from this injury. 
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The committee decided that this case 
should be included in the Industria] In- 
jury Rates on the basis that the skin spe- 
cialist employed by the company had pro- 
nounced this case as industrial dermatitis, 
and the members, therefore, believed that 
the injury must have arisen out of and in 
the course of employment. 


Case 207. This case was submitted with 
case 206. A laborer had been employed in 
the service department of a chemical plant 
for approximately one week prior to the 
injury. He had been cleaning trenches in 
a chemical operating area and was wear- 
ing coveralls, boots, and gloves. He re- 
ported to the dispensary with irritation of 
both arms and legs. The irritation con- 
tinued to spread and he was sent to a skin 
specialist who gave a diagnosis of plant 
life (vegetation) dermatitis. A week later 
he was taken to another skin specialist 
who diagnosed it as industrial dermatitis 
caused by contact with sludge and chemi- 
cal vapors and dust. The employee was 
confined to his home while recovering 
from the injury. 

Further investigation showed that this 
employee had previously worked for ap- 
proximately a year and a half in a chemi- 
cal plant and had had no previous sensi- 
tivity to chemicals. The doctor who finally 
treated this case stated that it was his 
belief that the case was definitely one 
of industrial dermatitis. The company 
wished to know whether this case should 
be considered as arising out of employ- 
ment or whether it should be assumed from 
the facts that this dermatitis might have 
arisen off the job. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the Industrial In- 
jury Rates with the same comment as 
given in case 206, 

° 


Case 208. No decision because of lack 


of sufficient information. 
® 


Case 209. A company asked the fol- 
lowing question: if an employee gets the 
end of a finger crushed and it is ampu- 
tated at the first joint but he continues on 
his regular job or some other regular job, 
are the days charged off as a result of the 
amputation charged to severity alone, or 
is this charged as a disabling injury? 

The Committee of Judges decided that 
this injury should be considered as a per- 
manent partial disability. Such cases are 
covered in Paragraphs 3.5 and 4.3 of the 
standard. The committee stated that 
whether or not this employee lost any 
time from his job, the injury should be 
included in the frequency rates as an in- 
dustrial injury and in the severity rates 
with the time charge as shown in para- 
graph 4.3 of the standard. 


Case 210. An employee was walking 
over a burned area to help fight a forest 
fire, and stepped into a hole of hot ashes. 
He received a burn around the ankle of his 
left foot. 

The employee received treatment from 
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A Common Household Problem Inspired a 19th Century Toolmaker 


The candle that doesn't fit into the candle-holder has long been an annoyance to 
householders. This problem was taken up early in his career by Joseph Whitworth (1803- 
1887), great Manchester engineer and toolmaker—later, Sir Joseph Whitworth—who was 
probably the first British engineer to preach standardization as a means of obtaining inter- 
changeability. Whitworth illustrated his thesis by pointing out a need that everyone could 
feel and understand—the need of standard sizes for candle-butts and candle-sticks. 

Whitworth later developed a system of standard gages that was widely used in British 


industry. 


In 1841, in a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, he urged the 


adoption in Britain of a uniform system of screw threads in place of the various different 
pitches and dimensions then used. His thread design became known as the Whitworth 
Thread and was adopted both in Britain and on the continent. 

In 1948, after more than thirty years of negotiation, America, Britain, and Canada 
agreed to merge the Whitworth Thread and the American Standard Thread into a Unified 
System of Screw Threads. It is the thread now used in virtually all military equipment and 
in most of the civilian goods produced by the three countries. 

Candle-butts and candle-sticks have been standardized to some degree, but time and 
technology have made this problem somewhat less acute than it was when Whitworth 


studied it in 1830. 





the company doctor and continued to work 
without interruption for eight days. The 
burn then hecame infected and the em- 
ployee lost time from work. The company 
doctor stated that this employee had failed 
to report to his office for frequent treat- 
ments and that when the employee did re- 
port, his wounds had been improperly 
treated and bandaged by someone other 
than a doctor. It was the doctor’s opinion 
that if the employee had received the 
treatments as instructed by the doctor, 
the injury would not have become infected, 
and the employee would not have lost 
time from work. 

The injured employee stated that his 
wife used to work in a hospital and that 
she had gone to a drug store and pur- 
chased some bandages and burn medicine 


recommended by the druggist. She had 
treated his wounds several times at home. 
The company wished to know if it was 
necessary to include this as a_ lost-time 
injury because the employee had failed to 
follow the doctor’s orders. 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the Industrial Injury 
Rates as a temporary total disability. Some 
of the members remarked that there was 
no question that this employee received 
an industrial burn, and there had been 
many other cases decided by the com- 
mittee where either due to the treatment 
or the lack of treatment, a case developed 
into an infection, or other complications 
arose which resulted in lost time. The 
committee referred to the previous decision 
rendered in Case No. 63. 
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AMERICAN 


Legend 


Council Approval — of 


Standards 
Standards Council is tinal 


Standard 


approval as 


American usually requires 4 


weeks 


Board of Review—Acts for Standards 
Council and gives final approval as Amer- 
ican Standard; action usually requires 2 


weeks 


Standards Boards — Approve standards 
to send to Standards Council or Board of 
approval — by 


Keview for final action; 


standards board usually takes 4° weeks. 


Acoustics 


In Board of Review— 

Octave-Band Filter Set for the 
of Noise and Other Sounds, 
tion for, 724.10 

Method for Measurement of Characteris- 
ties of Hearing Aids, 724.14 


Acoustical Society of America 


Analysis 
Specihieca- 


Spon sor 


Building 
American Standard Published— 
Building Code Requirements for Exeava- 
tions and Foundations, A56.1-1952 $0.80 
Sponsor: American Society of Civil En- 


American Standard Approved— 

Building Exits Code, A9.1-1953: NFPA 101 
(Revision of AQ1-1951) 

National Fire Protection As- 


Sponsor 


soctation 


In Standards Board— 

Hollow | oad Bearing Concrete Masonry 
Units, Speciheations for, ASA A79.1 
(Revision of ASTM ©90-44; ASA A79.1- 
14h) 

Hollow Non-Load-Bearing Concrete Ma- 
sonry Units, Specifications for, ASA 
A8O.1L (Revision of ASTM €129-39; ASA 
ABOLL-1942) 

Sponsor American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Gypsum Wallboard Interior Finishes, Speci- 

heations for, A971 


Sponsors: American Institute of Archi- 
tects: Gypsum Association 
Building Brick (Solid) Masonry Units 


made from Clay and Shale), Specitica- 
tions for, ASTM €62-50; ASA A98.1 
Facing Brick (Solid Masonry Units made 
from Clay or Shale), Specitications for, 
ASTM ©216-50; ASA A991 
American Society for 


Sponsor lesting 


Materials 


Electrical 

In Board of Review— 
Soft or Annealed Copper Wire, Specitca- 
ASTM 3 B3-52T; ASA (7.1 
ASTM 3 B3-45; ASA C7.1- 


tions for, 

(Revision of 

1947 RLYS)) 
Hard-Drawn Copper Wire, Specifications 
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for, ASTM B1-52T; ASA (7.2. (Revi- 

sion of ASTM B1-49; ASA €7.2-1951) 
Medium-Hard-Drawn Copper Wire, Speci- 
ASTM B2-52; ASA C7.3 
ASTM B2-49; ASA C7.3- 


fieations for, 
(Revision of 
1951) 

Tinned Soft or Annealed Copper Wire for 
Electrical Purposes, Specifications for, 
ASTM) B33-52T; ASA 7.4 (Revision 
of ASTM. B33-50; ASA C7.4-1951) 

Bronze ‘Trolley Wire, Specifications for, 
ASTM B9.52;: ASA C7.5 (Revision of 
ASTM B9-49; ASA C7.5-1951) 

Hot-Rolled ¢ opper Rods for Electrical 
Purposes, Specifications for, ASTM B49- 
52: ASA €7.7 (Revision of ASTM B49- 
50; ASA C7.7-1951) 

Concentric-Lay Stranded Copper Conduc- 
tors, Hard, Medium-Hard, or Soft, Spe- 
cifications for, ASTM B8-52; ASA C7.8 
(Revision of ASTM. B8-50; ASA C7.8- 
1951) 

Soft Rectangular and Square Bare Copper 
Wire for Electrical Conductors, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM B48-52; ASA C7.9 (Re- 
vision of ASTM B48-49; ASA C€7.9-1951) 

Hard-Drawn Copper Alloy Wires for Elec- 
trical Conductors, Specifications for, 
ASTM B105-52; ASA €7.10 (Revision of 
ASTM. B105-49; ASA €7.10-1951) 

Figure-9 Deep-Section Grooved and Fig 
ure-8 Copper Trolley Wire for Industrial 


Haulage, Specifications for, ASTM 


B116-52; ASA C7.11 (Revision of ASTM 
B116-49; ASA C7.11-1951) 
Rope-Lay Stranded Copper Conductors 


Having Bunch-Stranded Members, for 
Electrical Conductors, Specifications for, 
ASTM B172-52T; ASA C7.12 (Revision 
of ASTM B172-50T; ASA (C7.12-1951) 

Rope-l ay Stranded ( opper onductors 
Having Concentrie-Stranded Members, 
for Electrical Conductors, Specifications 
for, ASTM B173-52T:; ASA C7.13 (Revi- 
sion of ASTM. B173-50T; ASA’ €7.13- 
1951) 

Bunch-Stranded Conductors — for 
Electrical Conductors, Specifications for, 
ASTM B174-52T; ASA C7.14 (Revision 
of ASTM B174-50T; ASA > €7.14-1951) 

Lead-Coated and Lead-Alloy-Coated Soft 
Copper Wire for Electrical Purposes, 
Specifications for, ASTM B189-52T; ASA 
C7.15 (Revision of ASTM B189-50; ASA 
C7.15-1951) 


Copper 


Cored, Annular, Concentric-Lay-Stranded 
Conductors, Specifications for, ASTM 
B226-52: ASA C7.16 (Revision of ASTM 
B226-50; ASA C7.16-1951) 


Hard-Drawn Copper Covered Steel Wire, 
Specifications for, ASTM B227-52: ASA 


C7.17)) «(Revision — of ASTM = B227-49; 

ASA ©7.17-1951) 
Concentric-Lay-Stranded Copper Covered 

Steel Conductors, Spec ifieations for. 


ASTM B228-52; ASA C7.18 (Revision of 

ASTM. B228-49; ASA C7.18-1951) 
Concentric-Lay-Stranded Copper and Cop- 

per ¢ overed Steel ( omposite ¢ onductors, 


STANDARDS 





ASTM B229-52: ASA C7.19 (Revision 
of ASTM B229-49; ASA C7,19-1951) 
Hard-Drawn Aluminum Wire for Electri- 
cal Purposes, Specifications for, ASTM 
B230-52T: ASA C€7.20 (Revision of 

B230-50T; ASA C7.20-1951) 

Concentric-Lay-Stranded Aluminum Con- 
ductors, Hard-Drawn, Specifications for, 
ASTM B231-52; ASA C7.21 (Revision 
of ASTM B231-49; ASA C7.21-1951) 

Concentric-Lay-Stranded Aluminum Con- 
ductors, Steel Reinforced, Specifications 
for, (ACSR) ASTM B232-52T; ASA 
7.22 (Revision of ASTM B232-50T; 
ASA (C7.22-1951) 

Rolled Aluminum Rods (EC Grade) for 
Electrical Purposes, Specifications for, 
ASTM B233-52; ASA C7.23 (Revision of 
ASTM B233-49; ASA (C7.23-1951) 

Copper Bus Bar, Rod, and Shapes, Speci- 
fications for, ASTM B187-52; ASA C7.25 

Seamless Copper Bus Pipe and Tube, Speci- 
fications for, ASTM B188-52; ASA (7.26 

Purposes 


ASTM 


Aluminum Bars for Electrical 
(Bus Bars), Specifications for, 
B236-52T; ASA C7.27 

Standard Weight Zine-Coated (Galvanized) 
Steel Core Wire for Aluminum Conduc- 
tors, Steel Reinforced, Specifications for, 
ASTM B246-52T; ASA (7.28 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 

Transformers, Regulators, and Reactors, 
Terminology for, €57.10 (Revision of 
(57.10-1948) 

Transformers, Regulators, and 
General Requirements for, C57.11 (Revi- 
sion of C57.11-1948) 

Instrument Transformers, C57.13° (Revision 
of C57.13-1948) 

Loading and Operation of Instrument 
Transformers, Guide for, €57.33) (Revi- 
sion of C57.33-1948) 


Sponsor: Electrical Standards Commit- 


Reactors, 


tee 

Laminated Thermosetting Products, 
C59.16 (Revision of C59.16-1951; NEMA 
46-118) 
Sponsor: 
Materials 


American Society for Testing 


Standard Submitted— 

Electron Tubes, RTMA Standard ET-105- 
B-NEMA Pub. No. 502-B, which super- 
sedes (60.2-1949 
Sponsor: Joint Electron Tube Engineers 
Council 


Standard Withdrawn— 

Bare Concentric-Stranded Copper Cable 
Insulated Conductors: Hard, Medium- 
Hard, or Soft. Spec ifications for, €8.14- 
1938 


sponsor: Electrical Standards Committee 


In Board of Review— 


Method of Test for Calorifie Value of 


STANDARDIZATION 








Gaseous Fuels by Water Flow Calori- 
meter, ASTM D900-48; ASA Z68.1 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


In Standards Board— 

Definition of Terms, Gross Calorific Value 
and Net Calorific Value of Fuels, ASTM 
D407-44; ASA 767.1 

Method of Test for Specific Gravity of 
Gaseous Fuels, ASTM D1070-52; ASA 
769.1 
Sponsor: 
Materials 


American Society for Testing 


Graphic Standards 


In Standards Board— 

Letter Symbols for Meteorology, Y10.10 
Sponsor: American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers 


Materials and Products 


In Board of Review— 

Free-Cutting Brass Rod and Bar for Use 
in Screw Machines, ASTM B16-51: ASA 
H8.1 (Revision of ASTM B1l6.49; ASA 
H8.1-1949) 

Copper and Copper-Base Alloy Forging 
Rods, Bars, and Shapes, Specifications 
for, ASTM B124-51: ASA H7.1 (Revi- 
sion of ASTM B124-49; ASA H7.1-1949) 

Seamless Copper Water Tube, Specifica- 
tions for, ASTM B88-51: ASA H23.1 
(Revision of ASTM B88-50; ASA H23.1- 
1949) 

Seamless Copper Pipe, Standard 
Specifications for, ASTM B42-51; ASA 
H26.1 (Revision of ASTM B42-49; ASA 
H26.1-1949) 

Seamless Red Brass Pipe, Standard Sizes, 
Specifications tor, ASTM B43-51; ASA 
H27.1 (Revision of ASTM B43-49; ASA 
H27.1-1949) 

Copper-Silicon Alloy Wire for General 
Purposes, Specifications for, ASTM B99- 


Sizes, 


51: ASA H30.1 (Revision of ASTM 
B99-49; ASA H30.1-1949) 
Brass Wire, Specifications for, ASTM 


B134-51: ASA H32.1 (Revision of ASTM 
B134-50; ASA H32.1-1951) 

Leaded Red Brass (Hardware Bronze) 
Rods, Bars, and Shapes, Specifications 
for, ASTM B140-51: ASA H33.1 (Revi- 
sion of ASTM B140-50: ASA H33.1- 

1951) 

Sponsor: 

Materials 


American Society for Testing 


Mechanical 


American Standard Published— 

Track Bolts and Nuts, B18.10-1952 (Revi- 
sion of BI8d-1930) $1.00 
Sponsors: Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Standard Submitted— 

American Standard Plain Washers, B27 

\utomotive Engi- 

American Society of Mechanical 


Sponsors: Society of 
neers; 


Engineers 
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Test for Flash Point by 


Test for Carbon Residue of 


Motion Pictures 


In Standards Board— 

Screen Brightness for 35-Mm Motion Piec- 
tures, PH22.39 (Revision of Z22.39- 
1944) 

Method of Determining Resolving Power 
of 16-Mm Motion Picture Projector 
Lenses, PH22.53 (Revision of 222.53 
1946) 

Dimensions for 200-Mil Magnetic Sound 
Tracks on 35-Mm and 1744-Mm Motion 
Picture Film, PH22.86 

Dimensions for 100-Mil Magnetic Coating 
on Single-Perforated 16-Mm Motion Pic- 
ture Film, PH22.87 
Sponsor: Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers 


Non Ferrous Materials and 
Metallurgy 


In Board of Review— 

Recommended Practice for Thermal Analy 
sis of Steel, ASTM E14-51T:; ASA 730.2 
(Revision of ASTM E14-33; ASA Z30.2- 
1936) 


Optics 
In Standards Board— 
Nomenclature for Radiometry and Pho- 
tometry, Z58.1.1 


Sponsor: Optical Society of America 


Paints and Varnishes 
Standard Approved— 


Spirits of Turpentine, Specifications for, 
K32-1953 (Revision of ASTM D13-34: 
ASA K32-1937) 

Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants 
American Standards Published— 


Test for Cone Penetration of Lubricating 
Grease, ASTM D 217-52T: ASA Z11.3- 
1952 (Revision of ASTM D 217-48; ASA 
Z11.3-1949) $0.25 

Means of the 

Pensky-Martens Closed Tester, ASTM 

D 93-52: ASA Z11.7-1952 (Revision of 

ASTM D 93-46; ASA Z11.7-1947) $0.25 


Test for Distillation of Natural Gasoline, 


ASTM D216-52: ASA Z11.11-1952 (Re- 
vision of ASTM D 216-40; ASA Z11.11- 
1940 R1947) $0.25 


Test for Sulfur in Petroleum Products and 


Lubricants by the Bomb Method, ASTM 
D 129-52; ASA Z11.13-1952 (Revision of 
ASTM D 129-51: ASA Z11.13-1951) $0.25 


Test for Saponification Number of Petro- 


leum Products by Color-Indicator Titra- 
tion, ASTM D94-52T: ASA Z11.20-1952 
ASTM 1 94-48T; ASA 


$0.25 


(Revision of 
Z711.20-1949) 
Petroleum 
Products, ASTM D 189-52; ASA Z11.25- 
1952 (Revision of ASTM D 189-46; ASA 
Z11.25-1947) $0.25 


Test for Distillation of Gas Oil and Simi- 


lar Distillate Fuel Oils, ASTM D 158- 


52: ASA = Z11.26-1952. (Revision — of 
ASTM D 158-41: ASA = Z11.26-1941 
R1947) $0.25 








Definitions of Terms Relating to Petro- 
leum, ASTM D 288-52; ASA Z11.28-1952 
ASTM =D 288-51; ASA 


$0.25 


(Revision — of 
Z11.28-1951) 
Fest for Prec Ipitation Number of Lubricat 
ing Oils, ASTM D91-52: ASA Z11.30 
1952 (Revision of ASTM D91-50: ASA 
Z711.30-1940 R1947) $0.25 
Fest for Gravity of Petroleum and Petro- 
leum Products by Means of the Hydrom- 
eters, ASTM D 287-52; ASA Z11.31-1952 
(Revision of ASTM D 287-39; ASA 
Z11.31-1939 R1947) $0.25 
lest for Unsulfonated Residue of Petro 
leum Plant Spray Oils, ASTM D483- 
52T: ASA Z11.41-1952 (Revision — of 
ASTM = D483-51T; ASA Z11.41-1951) 
$0.25 
Fest for Vapor Pressure of Petroleum 
Products (Reid Method), ASTM D323- 
52: ASA Z11.44-1952 (Revision — of 
ASTM) =1323-49; ASA Z11.44-1949) 
$0.25 
Test for Oil Content of Parafin Wax, 
ASTM D721-51T: ASA Z11.52-1952 (Re- 
vision of ASTM D721-47; ASA Z11.52- 
1948) $0.25 
Test for Saponification Number of Petro- 
leum Products by Potentiometric Titra- 
tion, ASTM D939-52; ASA Z11.67-1952 
ASTM = =1D939-50; ASA 


$0.25 


(Revision — of 
711.67-1950) 
Sponsor : American Soc iety for Testing 


Materials 


Photography 
American Standards Published— 
Sensitometry and Grading of Photographic 
Papers, PH2.2-1953 (Revision of Z38.2- 
1947) $0.50 
Back Window Location for Roll Film Cam- 
eras, PH3.1-1952 (Revision of Z38.4.9- 


1944) $0.25 
Performance Characteristics of —Foecal- 
Plane Shutters Used in Still Picture 
Cameras, PH3.2-1952 $0.35 


Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 
Exposure-Tirne Markings for Foeal-Plane 
Shutters Used in Still Picture Cameras, 
PH3.3-1952 $0.25 
Performance Characteristics of Between- 
the-Lens Shutters Used in Still Picture 
Cameras, PH3.4-1952 $0.35 
Exposure-Time Markings for Between-the- 
Lens Shutters Used in Still Picture 
PH3.5-1952 (Revision — of 
$0.25 


(Cameras, 
752.63-1946) 
Tripod Connections for American Cam- 
eras 4-Inch-20 Thread, PH3.6-1952 (Re- 
vision of Z38.4.1-1942) $0.25 
Connections for Heavy-Duty or 
European *Q-Inch-16 Thread 
with Adapter for ! y-Inch-20 1 ripod 
Screws, PH3.7-1952 (Revision of Z38.4.2- 
1942) $0.25 


Tripod 
(Cameras 


Sheet Film Processing Tanks, Specifica- 
tions for, PH4.2-1952 
738.8.15-1949) 

Photographie Trays, Specifications — for, 
PH4.3-1952 $0.25 


(Revision — of 


$0.25 


Channel-Type Photographic Hangers, 
Plates and Sheet Film, Specifications 
for, PH4.4-1952 $0.25 

Photographic Grade Sodium Acid Sulfate, 
Fused (NaHS04) (Sodium Bisulfate, 


9] 








Niter Cake), Specifications for, 
$0.25 
Sulfite 
PH4.275- 


on OF 
$0.25 


Fused 
PH4.105-1952 
Photographic 
(Nae5O,), Specifications for, 
1952 (Revision of Z738.8-275-1948) 


Grade Sodium 


Photographic Standards Board 


Spon sor 


In Standards Board— 

Photographic Grade Blotters, PH4.16 
Photographic Grade Ammonium Chloride 
(NH4C1), Specifications for, PH4.183 
Photographic Grade Ammonium Sulfate, 
(NH4).50,, Specifications for, PH4.184 
Standards Board 


Sponsor Photographic 


Pipe and Fittings 

American Standards Published— 

Cast-Brass Solder-Joint Drainage Fittings, 
B16.25-1953 $1.00 
Sponsors: Heating, Piping, and Air Con- 
ditioning Contractors National Associa- 
tion: Manufacturers Standardization So- 
ciety of the Valve and Fittings Industry; 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers 
Short-Body Cast-Iron Fittings, 3 Inch = to 


Water Pressure 
421.10-1952; 
$0.35 


(Association; 


250-PSI 
Hammer, 


12) Inch, for 
Plus Water 
AWWA €110-52 

American Gas 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
American Water Works Association; 
New England Water Works Association 


Sponsor s 


In Board of Review— 

Bronze Flanges and Flanged Fittings 150 
and 300 Lb, B1l6.24 

Manulacturers 

tion Society of the Valve and Fittings 

Heating, Piping, and Air Con- 

National Associa- 


Sponsors Standardiza- 
Industry; 


ditioning Contractors 


tion; American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers 


In Standards Board— 

Cast Iron Pit Cast Pipe for Gas, Specifi- 

A21.3 

Cast Iron Pipe Centrifugally Cast in 
Metal Molds for Gas, Specifications for, 
421.7 

Cast Iron Pipe Centrifugally Cast in Sand 
Lined Molds for Gas, Specifications for, 
A21.9 
Sponsors: American Gas 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
American Water Works Association; 
New England Water Works Association 


cations for, 


Association; 


Safety 


In Board of Review— 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Explosions 
in Flour and Feed Mills, 712.3: NFPA 
No. 61C (Revision of ASA Z12.3-1946) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Explo- 
sions in’ Terminal Grain Elevators, 
712.4: NFPA No. 61B (Revision of 
ASA Z12.4-1950) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Explosions 
in Woodworking Plants, 712.5; NFPA 
No. 663 (Revision of ASA Z12.5-1942) 

Code for Pulverizing Systems for Sugar 
and Cocoa, 712.6; NFPA No. 262 (Re- 
vision of ASA Z12.6-1946) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Explosions 
in’ Coal) Pneumatic Cleaning Plants, 
712.7: NEPA No. 653 (Revision of ASA 
712.7-1946) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Ignitions 
in Spice Grinding Plants, Z12.9; NFPA 
No. 656 (Revision of ASA Z12.9-1946) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Explo- 


sions in the Manufacture of Aluminum 


Bronze Powder, Z12.11; NFPA No. 651 
(Revision of ASA Z12.11-1946) 

Code for the Prevention of Dust Ignitions 
in Country Grain Elevators, 212.13; 
NFPA No. 64 (Revision of ASA Z12.13- 
1946) 

Code for Explosion and Fire Protection in 
Plants Producing or Handling Magne- 
sium Powder or Dust, 212.15; NFPA 
No. 652 (Revision of ASA Z12.15-1946) 

Code for Prevention of Dust Explosions in 
Confectionery Plants, Z12.18; NFPA 657 
Sponsor: National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation 


Project Requested— 
Beta-Ray Sealed Sources 


Small Tools and Machine Tool 
Elements 


In Standards Board— 
Machine Tapers, Self-Holding and Steep 
Taper Series, B5.10 
Sponsors: Metal Cutting Tool Institute; 
of Automotive Engineers; Na- 
Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
American Society of Mechanical 


Society 
tional 
tion: 
Engineers 

Project Requested— 

Industrial Diamonds and Accessories for 
Their Use 

Requested by: American Society of Tool 
Engineers 


Street and Highway Traffic 


In Board of Review— 

Practice for Street and Highway Lighting, 
D12.1 (Revision of D12.1-1947) 
Sponsor: Wluminating Engineering So- 
erety 





What's New 


Ladders, Al4— 
National 


Casualty Companies: 
stitute: American Society of Safety 


neers 


Association of Mutual 
American Ladder In- 
Engi 


Sponsors 


Two subcommittees are now work- 
ing on standards for metal ladders 
When drafts 


they will be 


and for fixed ladders. 


are completed, con- 
the entire sectional com- 


ASA 


for approval as American Standard. 


sidered by 


mittee for recommendation to 


Motion Pictures, PH22— 
Motion 


Sponsor: Society of Picture and 


Felevision Engineers, 

At the SMPTE convention late last 
vear, many of the Society's engineer- 
continued 


ing committees met) and 


92 


on American Standard Projects 


work on their active standardization 
program. 

The widespread development and 
use of magnetic sound tracks de- 
mands a companion test’ film and 
standards program. the Magnetic Re- 
cording Subcommittee decided. Such 
a program has now been launched 
with full force. 
netic recording for lomm and 35mm- 
171mm film, PH22.68 and PH22.87, 


have cleared all appropriate Society 


Proposals on mag- 


committees and are under review by 
ASA Sectional Committee PH22. 

A subcommittee has been formed 
to study existing magnetic recording 
equipment with a view toward stand- 
ardizing characteristics of the re- 


producers, 


A revision of three test film stand- 
ards is to be undertaken. This is in- 
tended to permit elimination of the 
identification leader and substitution 
of titles printed lengthwise in’ the 
This 


the usable test film footage by about 


picture area. would increase 


25 percent’ without increasing the 
cost. 

The committee on Stereo expects 
soon to circulate a first draft of a 
standard nomenclature and_ bibliog: 
raphy. 

Differences between the East and 
West Coast on dimensional standards 
for the recorded and reproduced area 
of televised motion pictures have been 
thoroughly discussed by the commit- 
tee. A compromise proposal is being 


STANDARDIZATION 








sent to letter ballot of the entire com- 
mittee. 

The committee on color has con- 
cluded that color is still in such an 
early stage of development that stand- 
ards work should not be undertaken 
at this time. Plans have been made 
for stimulating publication of reports 
on various aspects of the field, how- 
ever. High priority has been given 
to the question of developing a dic- 
tionary of terms peculiar to this high- 
speed photography. A subcommittee 
has been appointed to begin active 
work. 

In a discussion of the ASA Expo- 
sure Index, the committee on high- 
speed photography decided that it 
is highly desirable to extend film 
ratings to cover the range of expo- 
sures from a millisecond to a micro- 
second. The question has been re- 
ferred to ASA Sectional Committee 


PH2 for study and action. 


Drawing and Drafting Practice, Y14— 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: American Association for En- 
gineering Education. 

Seventeen subcommittees are work- 
ing on individual sections comprising 
a complete revision of the American 
Standard on Drawings and Drafting 
Practice, Z14.1-1914. Drafts of four 
of these sections have already been 
circulated to industry for comment: 
Size and Format: Line Conventions: 
Sectioning and Lettering: Plastics: 
and Pictorial Presentation. 

In addition to these four, the sub- 
jects being covered are: Projections: 
dimensioning and notes; screw 
threads: gear splines and serrations: 
castings: forgings; metal stamping; 
die castings: springs—helical and 
flat; structural drafting: schematic 
and wiring diagrams; tools, dies. and 
gages: hydraulic diagrams. 
Acoustical Measurements and Termi- 
nology, Z24— 

Sponsor: Acoustical Society of America. 

Extreme urgency due to danger of 
accidental overdoses in treatment 
using ultrasonic diathermy prompted 
the Z24 Committee to set up a writ- 
ing group to start work on standards 
for ultrasonic diathermy equipment. 


This decision was taken without wait- 
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ing for its usual exploratory action 
at the committee’s meeting at San 
California. November 12, 


Two co-chairmen have been 


Diego. 
1952. 
named to organize the work, Dr T. F. 
Hueter and Dr David E. Goldman. 

Dr Hueter is with the Acoustics 
Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Dr Goldman is 
with the Navy Medical Research In- 
stitute, National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter at Bethesda, Maryland. 

Purpose of this work is to prepare 
one or more American Standards to 
serve as a guide in building reliable 
equipment for use in ultrasonic dia- 
thermy treatments and to provide ac- 
curate knowledge of acoustic output 
for use by physicians in determining 
proper dosages. 

The work is being undertaken at 
the request of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Standards are ur- 
gently needed, representatives of FDA 
explained. because many types of 
equipment now on the market are 
being advertised with what the FDA 
terms “exorbitant claims for their 
curative properties.” Standards would 
help FDA discharge its responsibility 
of protecting the public from false 
medical claims, and. in’ this case, 
from apparatus which does not de- 
liver the rated acoustic output, they 
FDA has con- 
fiscated 45 equipments which de- 
livered 1 watt at 1000 kilocycles per 
second instead of 3 watts at 850 kilo- 


told the committee. 


cycles per second as claimed by the 
manufacturer, the FDA representa- 
tives declared. 

In Germany, where ultrasonic dia- 
thermy equipment is widely used, a 
German standard has been prepared 
for the apparatus. Much of the equip- 
ment produced in this country is 
based on German designs. 

The problem is indicated by the 
fact that there is urgent need for 
standards on many items that are 
medical as well as physical in nature. 
FDA representatives declared. It was 
recognized that these should not be 
specified by Committee Z24; how- 
ever, it was believed that a standard 
prepared by the committee should 
provide for apparatus designed and 
built to preclude accidental dosage in 
excess of the safe limit. 


FDA representatives listed the fol- 
lowing as some of the subjects on 
which standards are urgently needed 
by FDA in order to carry out its law 
enforcement function: 

Acoustic output 
Watts per unit area of skin 
Constancy of output 
Total area 
Radiation pattern 
Frequency of ultrasound 
Degree of modulation if modulated 
Shape of pulse if pulsed 


Methods of use 
Recommended dosage 
Maximum safe dosage 
Massage or fixed application 
Duration of treatment 
Duty of cycle of pulsed waves 
Nature of contacting medium 
Avoidance of electric shock hazard 
Avoidance of radio interference 
Test equipment for 
Type tests for approval 
Production tests 
Checking output by physician at time 
of use 


Sectional Committee 724 acted on 
a number of other subjects at its No- 
vember meeting. It decided to co- 
operate with technical committees of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization and the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. Repre- 
sentatives will probably attend the 
International Congress for Acoustics 
at Delft. Holland, in June 1953. 

A Proposed American Standard on 
Shock and Vibration Terminology has 
been nearly completed by the subcom- 
mittee and is soon to be submitted 
to the sectional committee for letter 
ballot. 

Modifications are being made in a 
Standard pro- 


Tentative American 


cedure for measuring transmission 
loss through building structures to 
align it with proposals currently be- 
ing considered by ISO Technical 
Committee 43. After the 
sary changes have been made it will 
be submitted to letter ballot of the 


neces- 


sectional committee. 

Organization of subcommittees to 
work on standards for shock-testing 
machines is in process. The four 
subcommittees being organized will 
take up work on shock testing ma- 
chines for high intensity use, for elec- 
tronic components, for medium im- 
pacts, and for industrial instruments. 

Dr Howard C, Hardy of Armour 
Research Foundation is chairman of 
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a subcommittee which will undertake 
a revision of Standard 
721.3-1914 on Sound Level Meters. 


A set of 23 definitions prepared by 


American 


a Bureau of Ships’ Subcommittee on 
Linderwater Noise Standards. Meas- 
urement. and Instrumentation. of the 
Noise and Shock 


erving as the nucleus for 


Bureau of Ships’ 
Panel. is 
work by the Z21 subcommittee on Un- 
derwater Acoustical Terminology. 
The Subcommittee on Underwater 
Transducers has enlisted the coopera- 
tion of a number of laboratories, in- 
cluding the Naval Research Labora- 
tory: the Naval Air Development Cen- 
ter: Naval 
Navy 
Underwater Sound Laboratory; David 
Taylor Model Basin: Ordnance Re- 


Underwater 


Ordnance Laboratory: 


Electronics Laboratory: Navy 


search Laboratory: 


Sound Reference Laboratory: and 
Bell Ve lephone Laboratories. 

An exploratory group has been 
named to look into the possibility of 


preparing a standard for testing bells. 


Some doubt has been expressed that 
a workable standard can be written. 
The proposed standard would include 
such problems as methods of test, 
tolerances on positions of harmonics, 


and standardization of the keyboard. 


National Electrical Code, CI— 
Sponsor: National Fire Protection Asso- 
ation 
Interpretation 388. issued Decem- 

ber 15, 1952, refers to Chapter 10, 

Table 9: 

Question: Is it the intent of the 
fine print note following Table 9 of 
the 1951 edition of the National Elee- 
trical Code to limit the installation of 
more than nine conductors in a single 
conduit to a single motor and its con- 
troller, or would more than nine con- 
ductors be permitted in’ a_ single 
conduit: between several motors and 
their controllers 7 

Inswer: The intent is to limit the 
exception to a single motor and its 


controller. 





CONFERENCE CALLS 


lime and motion study is one of 
the most important tools of the indus- 
trial engineer. Since this technique 


Frederick W. 


Tavlor about 80 years ago. one im- 


was originated by 


portant question has been whether it 
would be possible to establish basic 
times for elementary motions to be 
used for pre-determining times  re- 
quired by various manual operations. 
In the course of years. a number of 
systems have been developed for 
achieving this purpose. 

Recently, the MPM Association for 
Standards and Research, a group of 
consulting firms using one of these 
systems, requested the © American 
Standards Association to consider the 
question whether a nationally unified 
method of pre-determining operation 
times could) be established as an 
American Standard. 

In accordance with its basic prin- 


ciples, ASA called a general confer- 


ence of organizations assumed to be 


interested in this problem, such as 
trade associations of manufacturers, 
labor unions, technical societies deal- 
ing with motion-time study and con- 
sulting management: firms applying 


the systems mentioned above. This 


Ot 


FOR RESEARCH 

general conference was held in New 
York January 23. 
chairmanship of Arthur S. Johnson. 
ASA’s Standards 


1953. under the 


vice-chairman of 
Council, 

The request made by the MTM As- 
sociation was thoroughly discussed. 

The result of the discussions was a 
consensus of those present that while 
the problem of pre-determining oper- 
ation times was one of primary im- 
portance in the field) of industrial 
engineering and management, — the 
hasic factors influencing the perform- 
ance of motions by human beings 
were still too litth known to warrant 
starting a standardization project at 
this time. Therefore, the conference 
agreed that further research in_ this 
field should be done, particularly by 
technical societies making an ana- 
Ivtical approach to the problem, before 
consideration could be given to the 
establishment of a general standard 
or standards in this field. 

The general conference also recom- 
mended that the ASA bring the de- 
sirability of further research to the 
attention of the organizations con- 
cerned, such as the technical soci- 


elies represented at the meeting. 


Hygiene Association 
Strengthens Standards 
Work 


To foster continuity in its stand- 
ardization work, the Board — of 
Directors of the American Industrial 
Hygiene Association has given Stand- 
ing Committee status to its newly 
created Standards Committee. The 
Standards Committee has been estab- 
lished to study continuously — the 
relationship of AIHA to other as- 
sociations, particularly to the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, and to 
promote the professional and techni- 
cal interests of industrial hygiene in 
such relationships. It is expected that 
AIHA will now take a more active 
part in the work of ASA and in the 
consideration of standards for good 
industrial hygiene conditions. The 
committee is under the chairmanship 
of Carlton E. Brown, Se.D., and the 
members are Edgar C. Barnes. Melvin 
W. First. Lloyd \. Hazleton, Ph.D.. 
William KE. MeCormick. Arthur C. 
Stern. and Bernard D. Tebbens. Se.D. 

At the same time the Board of 
Directors gave Standing Committee 
status to a number of other commit- 
tees, including one on Noise. The 
Noise Committee consists of Charles 
R. Williams. Allen D. 
Brandt. Lester V. Cralley. Edward G. 
Meiter, Walter F. Scholtz. and James 
H. Sterner, M.D. It is to see that 
AIHA 


studies and programs on noise cur- 


Chairman. 


remains active in various 


rently under way. 





Beta Ray Project 


(Continued from page 81) 


limits the proposed undertaking to 
beta-ray sources and excludes alpha- 
and gamma-ray sources. These are 
different in nature and design. and 
the same rules would not necessarily 
apply to them. it is explained. 

The request has been referred to 
the Safety Standards Board for deci- 
sion as to whether ASA should call a 
conference of organizations —con- 
cerned, 

The conference would be asked to 
advise ASA as to whether the pro- 


posed project should be initiated. 
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WHAT IS YOUR QUESTION? 


Many questions about standardiza- 
tion are received and answered by 
ASA every day. Here are a few that 
you may find interesting. Why not 
send your question in today? 


Question: Can you suggest any 
code, standard, or recommended 
practice for dielectric strength tests 
for both factory evaluation and field 
test evaluation. Is it true that field 
tests should not be in excess of 75 
percent of factory tests? 

Answer: The American Standard 
Measurement of Test Voltage in Di- 
electric Tests (ATEE 4-1943), ASA 
C68.1-1942. contains general infor- 
mation on this question. For specific 
recommendations regarding dielectric 
tests to be made on any special type 
of Equipment the American Standard 
covering that equipment should be 
consulted. For example: The Amer- 
ican Standard. Electrical Indicating 
Instruments, C39.1-1951, contains re- 
quirements for dielectric tests on elec- 


trical indicating instruments. 


Question: Our company is plan- 
ning to change its Engineering and 
Drafting Department to another loca- 
tion within our plant. We would like 
to have standards or recommenda- 
tions on minimum floor vibration. 
noise level, and lighting requirements 
for an Engineering and Drafting De- 
partment. 

Answer: The American Standard 
Practice for Industrial Lighting. 
A11.1-1952. suggests specific light re- 
quirements for drafting as part of its 
section on office work. Other recom- 
mendations in this standard will also 
apply. No minimum standards of vi- 
bration or noise level have been gen- 
erally accepted at the present time. 
although there has been considerable 
discussion of noise levels. There still 
seems to be difference of opinion as 
to the exact level that should be ac- 


cepted. 


Question: Is there a U.S. Stand- 
ard Revised Gage for Sheet Metal 
and can that be purchased from any 
manufacturing company ? 

Answer: The new American Stand- 
ard on Preferred Thicknesses for Un- 
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coated Thin Flat Metals (under 
0.250In.), B32.1-1952, makes no 
use of designations of sheet metal 
thicknesses and wire diameters by 
means of gage numbers. According 
to the standard, the designation of 
these products is exclusively in terms 
of a decimal fraction of an inch. The 
standard applies to sheet made of 
all kinds of metals. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to obtain complete interchange- 
ability among products made of dif- 
ferent materials. There is no indica- 
tion that a gage number system will 
be approved as American Standard. 
During the last five years, the Amer- 
ican Standard Preferred Thicknesses 
have been adopted more widely than 
in the past, due to their use by the 
airplane industry and telephone  in- 
dustry, particularly. An international 
committee on sheet and wire gages. 
ISO/TC 62. has held two meetings 
to establish an international range of 
basic sizes for sheet metal thicknesses 
and wire diameters. The American 
Standards Association. as USA mem- 
ber of ISO. has been invited to par- 


ticipate in this committee’s work. 


Question: Would it be possible to 
establish a stock room color coding 
procedure for metal identification 
and have such a system conform to a 
recognized American Standard ? 

Answer: There is no American 
Standard for the color marking of 
unfinished and semi-finished metal 
products. Some years ago, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents developed a color marking 
system for steel bars. This became 
Simplified Practice Recommendation, 
SPR 66, Color Marking of Steel Bars, 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This document was sub- 
mitted to ASA for approval as an 
American Standard at the request of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association. However. it had not 
been adopted in practice to any 
appreciable extent and had been criti- 
cized as being inadequate and as not 
cavering standards in common use 
in industry. It was found imprac- 
ticable to expand the system, and the 
SPR was not approved by ASA. 














Wanted 


Graduate engineer to head Quality 
Control Department for large company 
making small precision instruments. 
Ability to deal with and analyze 
Statistics required. Engineering and 
manufacturing experience necessary. 
Visiting branch plants in U.S.A. and 


abroad would be part of duties. 


Reply — 
Standardization 
Please refer to 


this ad in your 


reply. 
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